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Keep your eye on 


ACME 


ee - for new ideas in scissors 


and shears that set a 
new pace in sales! 


AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Watch for national advertising 


of these fast-moving 


Aeme lines: 


ACME EVERSIIARP @ KLEENCUT PURITAN 
@ WINDSOK @ AMERICUT 


ACME 


SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 


THE HENNESSEY BUILDING BLOCKS 


FARM. LIFE POSTERS 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines — for individual seat work or a 
class project make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


creative 
play! 


castles, trains, wagons — all the 
creative desires of children at play 
are easily realized with Hennes- 
sey: Building Blocks. One hun- 
dred distinct pieces provide a 
varied selection of sizes and 
shapes for the individual child or 
a group activity. Make your free 
play period meaningful, purpose- 
ful — stimulate muscle and eye 
coordination with Hennessey 


Building Blocks. 


are a complete set of one hundred large blocks, cubes, triangles, prisms, cylinders, and pillars. They 
are packed in a substantial, attractively finished chest, 23'/2"" x 12!/2"’, which may also be used as a 
storage receptacle for toys. An important addition to any classroom. Write for prices. 


Milton Bradley Company 


NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


CHICAGO: 811 South Wabash Ave. 
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How to Avoi 
Saving 


by DANNY KAYE 


To avoid saving money, the first thing 
is to cut off all your pockets. (Or throw 
away your purse and keep your lipstick 
in your snood.) Thus you will have to 
carry your money in your hand. Which 
will insure that you—1. spend it, 2. lose it, 
3. get it taken from you—quicker! 


Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy 
banks and sugar bowls. Keep these out of 
your home! The kiddies in particular are 
victimized by such devices, often saving 
quite a bale of moolah. Be stern even if the 
little ones cry—remember what money 
could do for them! And be sure to avoid 
budgets. It is best to draw your pay and 
walk down Main Street buying anything 
you don’t particularly hate. 


Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest— 

4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
even an insidiously easy scheme called the 
Payroll Savings Plan by which you buy bonds 
automatically. Before you catch on, you have 
closets full of bonds. You may even find 
yourself embarrassed by a regular income! 
Get-gat-gittle! 


SNE SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Simplified 
Effective 
Art Teaching 


CREATIVE ART 
for Graded Schools 
by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher 
can get sure results with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series . . . no special skill, 
education, or equipment 
needed. 


Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 


Corresponding Teacher's 
Manuals detail every step of 
instruction . . . make art as 
easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full color illustrated circular 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD. 
ley COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD. 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1946, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
receding 
it is to 
take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.). Give both the 


the 25th of the second month 
the month's issue with whic 


old and new address. 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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It's Snowing 


JESSIE TODD 
LABORATORY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Irs SNOWING on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus! The 


gray buildings never look more 
beautiful than they do when the 
new fallen snow clings to the pro- 
jections, to the arches and _ the 
towers. 

When a teacher is enthusiastic 
about beauty around her she can 
lead children to appreciate 
especially if she gives them the 


opportunity to express themselves 
with art materials. 

Children love snow. They love 
to use white paint. If difficult 
drawing is not required they feel 
free to express themselves quickly. 

The illustrations were made by 
two third grade children. The 
teacher gave all children black 
paper size 12x18. On the table 


were large paint brushes, white 


paint, gray paint of different values, 
also gray-green, gray-blue, ground 
red, copper color, different browns 
and black. All children chose what 
they wished. Paint was thick so 
that it was opaque. 

There was no attempt to make 
the buildings exactly like those on 
the campus. Rather children were 
asked to put down the feeling of 
the snow on the buildings. 

We have found one delightful 
color scheme for snow pictures to 
be that of using grayed colors with 
pure black and pure white. 

We save dirty reds, blues and 
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yellows, mix white with them and light gray, dark gray, light tan, The pure black and pure white 
dark tan, greyish tan, dull gray areas snap up the grayed colors 


use them for the snow scenes. 
Sometimes we use paper which is_ green, dull blue. and make them very distinguished. 
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Shelter Shanties 


MARGE BURKE, Elementary Teacher 
Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


I. Introduction 
I. Meaningful Approaches 
III. Development of the Unit 
IV. Outcomes 
V. Suggestive Activities 
VI. Correlations with School Subjects 


A. Reading B. Arithmetic 
C. Spelling D. Writing 
E. English F. Art 


G. Music 
VII. Illustrative Work (Notebook) 
VIIL. Bibliography 
A. For the Children 
B. For the Teacher 
IX. Guideposts for the Teacher 
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We had to be careful not to use too much paint or 
our tiles would be streaked. 
“The children in the rear are measuring the mattress 
boxes for the walls. John is hammering out the nails.” 
When once we mastered the making of the tile and 
understood the general scheme of construction we 
were “rarin” to go. — Cleo Leer 


This introduces some of the boys and girls in 3 A 
grade at the Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana. They 
are starting an interesting enterprise “‘ShelterShant ies.” 
To meet their needs they resorted to cartons and store 
packing boxes. 

Their building adventure utilized waste material, as 
oatmeal boxes, the one-pound size. The supply of the 
boxes was obtained through children in other rooms. 

“The children brought oatmeal boxes to school to 
build the roof of our shelter shanty. After finding 
the center of the bottom, we drew a line through 
the center. From the end of this line we marked the 
sides. The sides were cut and we had two cut-in- 
half oatmeal boxes for tiles. It took three tiles to form 
one row for the roof. 

“The two children standing are measuring the 
height and width of the space in which to build our 
shanty. They found the dimensions to be six feet 
wide, fifteen feet long and seven feet high.” 

— Henry Brickman 

These are children on the sanding and painting 
committees. They are using several tables where 
more space is available than on their desks. 

“The children are sanding the tiles smooth for the 
first coat of paint. After the tiles were painted the 
prime coat and dried, we painted them red-orange. 


David and Bobby are our carpenters. They measured 
and sawed the uprights and cut the beaverboard for 
the porch foundation. After they nailed the uprights, 
the committee for walls nailed and fastened the mat- 
tress box wall securely. The porch roof is braced with 
hinges and held in position by two unseen brackets. 

— Irvin Liveringhouse 


Elmer Louis brought us two large mattress boxes. 
We measured the length, the width, and the height of 
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our roof and walls. We used large knives to cut the 
boxes into the correct sizes to fit the walls and roof. 

It took three cut-in-half oatmeal boxes to form 
one row of tiles for the roof. These tiles were thumb- 
tacked together and wired to the beaver board roof. 

We measured a four-inch space between tiles. The 
porch measured two feet by three feet. We used 
the small size of cut-in-half oatmeal boxes for this 
roof, 

The uprights of the frame were two inch boards. 
After sawing the correct length we raised the roof 
for the shanty and for the porch. — Victor Brown 

The children decided to cut out windows and to 
leave three open spaces for niches. In these niches 
the Christmas trees were to be placed. 

The illustrations are free-hand drawings of trees 
used for lumber. Some views are of houses built from 
the lumber. 


The children decided to build a porch to their 
inclosure. The blackboard forms the rear wall, which 
was easily painted after starching it several times. 
The three-sided inclosure makes an attractive as well 
as useful place for plays and library reading. 

Irvin is nailing the porch roof to the main founda- 
tion. The other children find. the desirable height 
and steady the brackets. 


This was the view of the finished ‘Christmas 
Niches”. Four cathedral windows were covered with 
cellophane through which faintly shone the lights of 
the Christmas trees. 

Corrugated paper was used to form the posts, 


the evergreen shrubbery and the finished trim of 
the roof and porch. 
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The play was successfully given for the Mothers 
of the children. Christmas carols and an exchange 
were features of the party. Santa Claus arrived with 
many gifts for the teacher, the Mothers, and the 
children. 

CHILD’S APPROACH 

Children come to school on the fall bubbling over 
with a desire to tell all the new things that have 
happened during vacation. 

It is needless to say that children will discuss the 
playhouses that they built during their summer 
vacation and the good times they had finding material 
for them. 

If a house is being built or remodeled in the neighbor- 
hood the children will be interested in the process. 
Children usually wish to imitate adult occupation 
and a school shelter may be the natural outcome. 

Some children will be satisfied to “‘play house” 
and will need no other lead than the business of pro- 
viding for the needs of a doll family. 

The girls brought their dolls to school. The children 
asked many questions, such as, “What will we do 
with them? Have they names? If we keep them, where 
shall we put them? Where do you keep your dolls 
at home?” 

The children suggested making a house for the dolls. 
They listed the things they needed. 

Any grade will need a playhouse, a store, or three 
or four-sided inclosure any desired length. These in- 
closures make attractive as well as useful places for 
Social Studies Units, for quiet work, such as library 
reading or puzzle corner. 

I. Introduction — 

Teachers often think that the activity side of the 
social studies work is impossible in a screwed down 
seat situation. The children may decide on the materials 
needed and as far as possible assemble them. 

One of the simplest ways to get started is to teach 
a few children at a time how to carry on an activity, 
while the remainder of the group do something which 
they have learned to do without direction. Each pro- 
blem is discussed and the teacher directs this until 
the children can work alone. 

The teacher must be ready to modify, enlarge or 
supplement the ideas advanced by the children and 
to distribute the work of the unit according to the 
children’s special abilities and interests. They organize 
committees and apportion individual responsibility; 
also work with the teacher on a new procedure, while 
the remainder continue to work on what they know 
how to do. 

The teacher spends the entire period with this 
committee until they learn to use all the tools and 
materials available. 

The next step is to have all the committees working 
at various times through purposing, planning, execu- 
ting, and judging such activities that provide re- 
search, building and discussion. 

As each child experiments with the materials allot- 
ted to him he realizes that the job he is doing is neces- 
sary to make the completed house a success. 
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II. Meaningful Approaches — 


As the unit progresses the teacher should be on 
the constant lookout for leads which carry on the 
children’s interest. ‘The teacher should aim to have 
her work produce active thinkers, who will state 
their own approaches or introduction. 

To start the discussion numerous children should 
respond in various ways to one question. Oftentimes 
one or two questions suffice for a whole period’s discus- 
sion, and provide material for several day’s work. 

The children asked the following questions before 
building our shanties: 


Of what materials shall we construct the house? 
Where shall we place it? 

3. What shall we call our house? 

1. What space have we? 

6. Where will we put the windows and doors? 

7. Have people always lived in houses? 

8. What are all the kinds of homes we know about? 
10. How were houses heated and lighted? 

11. What kind of houses did the early settlers have? 
12. What kind of homes do animals have? 

13. Why do they need them too? 

14. What kind of house did the Cliff Dwellers make? 
15. Where and how did man learn to build houses? 
16. In what kind of a house do each of us live? 

7. How many kinds of houses in our community? 
18. What materials were used in building them? 
19. Who helps build our houses? 

20. How old is the oldest house in our community? 
21. Where do we get these materials? 

lumber, brick, stone, shingles, cement, slate, paint 


lumber brick 
stone shingles 
cement slate 
paint 
22. Where do we get these things? 
heat stoves 
light dishes 
curtains chairs 
beds 
(11. Development of the Unit — 


Materials needed: 
oatmeal boxes 
beaver board 


b 

c. hammers 
d. saws, knife 
e. rulers, yardstick 

f. corrugated boxes 

g. thumb tacks, nails 

h. old packing crates 

i. paint, paint brushes 
j. glue, paste 

k. sandpaper 

|. 1x 2 lumber - 12 ft. lengths 


Make plans for the house. Find out the things we 
can get. Bring materials to school. What else do we 
need? 
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Assign committees for: 
cutting boxes 


wall finishings 
measuring bookcases, lamps 
painting furniture 


Use oatmeal boxes. Find center of bottom and 
mark diameter so that the box can be cut in half 
vertically. Each half forms a tile. 

Place tile % inch over the next tile and fasten 
twice with long thumb tacks. Clamp each thumb 
tack on a heavy iron. Arrange in rows to represent 
a tile roof. Fasten these rows to beaver board roof 
with % inch nails. Use 1’’ x 2” lumber for founda- 
tion and uprights. 

Use large corrugated boxes. Cut the size wanted to 
form the walls and partitions so that they are mov- 
able. These may be of various lengths and arranged in 
any way the children may desire to form an inclosed 
space which serves for any room. Decide which rooms 
to build. Use crating lumber. 

Walls and Openings: 

Make the frame work of crating lumber; cover 
with heavy brown wrapping paper. Make the sides 
and ends separately, and fasten the house together 
by tying at the corners, Paper may be tacked to the 
frame. Window casings and door frames are cut — 
insert cellophane for windows. Indicate the panes by 
placing thin strips of wood across the window openings. 

Paint walls with house paints; apply alabastine to 
drawing paper walls; finish baseboard. 


IV. Outcomes — 

1. Each child participated individually by illus- 
tration, construction, dramatization, and other forms 
of expression. 

2. Each child increased skill in group participation. 

3. Each child had an opportunity to show unusual 
interest or ability. 

4. Most of the children enjoyed constructing and 
working. 

5. Many children gave evidence of applying infor- 
mation read and discussed. 

6. Children were enough interested to talk at school 
and question folks at home,about various homes. 

7. Increased vocabulary. 

8. Increased skill in using building materials and 
tools. 

Y. Increased skill in spelling, penmanship and art. 

10. Growth in writing stories and poems. 


V. Suggested Activities — 

This unit provides opportunity for one or many of 
the following activities. The children and the teacher 
decide whether to make any of the following: 

A. Notebook: 1. Collection of original stories which 
children compose. 2. Showing different workmen who 
helped build your house. 3. Advertisements of building 
materials from magazines. 4. Collection of business 
buildings, factories, railroad stations, schools, churches, 
apartment houses. 

B. Movie (Use cigar box, wooden movie): 1. Pictures 
showing different kinds of houses. 2. Pictures of all 
kinds of houses in different settings. 3. Picture of 
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kind of house and surrounding most enjoyed. 

C. Question Chart: 1. List worthwhile questions 
which may be answered within near future. If irrele- 
vant, may suggest a find lead for another unit of work. 

D. Spelling Charts: 1. Keep chart of words which 
children are almost sure to need and to ask for. 

E, Reading Charts: 1. Children dictate the stories. 
Teacher writes them on board. Discuss, rewrite until 
satisfied. Hectograph, put in booklets. 

F. Newspape>: 1. Compose news items of daily 
activities. 

G. Friezes — Posters: 1. 
many illustrations. 

H. Drawing -- (Teacher must consider obvious 
art needs): 1. My house in summer; in winter. 2. What 
I can see from my window. 3. Other homes IT know 
about. 

I. Construction of a real house. 

J. Collection of birds’ nests for the school museum, 
Make bird houses, feeding stations, rabbit hutches. 

K. Collection of the following samples: 1. Materials 
used in building houses. 2. Paint samples, arrange 
in rainbow; groups of two colors which harmonize. 
3. Paper designs from magazines. 4. Samples of sanitas. 
5. Wall paper designs. 6. Cut stencils. 7. Building 
woods; stones; brick; glass; minerals; iron. 

L. Sandtable: 1. Model different kinds of buildings 
(miniature). 2. Model a lumber camp; stone quarry; 
brick vard. 


Should tell a story — 


VI. Correlations with School Subjects — 

A. Reading: 

This unit is especially rich in reading interests. 
Children read such material as the following: 
1. Directions on the bulletin board. 2, Signs. 3. Per- 
sonal notes, such as “Irvin, will you get the oatmeal 
boxes ready?” 4. Directions or suggestions for activi- 
ties. 5. Plans made by the group. 6. Names of com- 
mittee. 7. Reading room duties. 8. Original poems and 
stories. 9, Stories of trips to the construction of a 
house. 10. Letters from children who are away. 11. 
Factual material. 12. Lists of illustrations. 13. Cata- 
logues of building materials. 14. Individual booklets. 
15. Socialized recitations. 

B. Arithmetic: 

This activity will provide opportunity for the follow- 
ing number experiences: 
1. Use of linear measure in constructing “shanties’’; 
finding length and width of oatmeal boxes, doors, 
windows, roof; height of nooks, fireplace, walls, and 
furniture. 2. Keeping records of money spent for 
lumber, paint, etc. 3. Find the cost of: a. A lot. b. Build- 
ing a house. c. Repairs — alterations. d. Depreciation. 
e. Additions to a building. f. Various kinds of building 
materials. 

These problems were some used: 
1. If there are three cut-in-half oatmeal boxes in one 
row, how many are there in two rows? Four rows? 
Six rows? Three rows? Seven rows? Nine rows? Eight 
rows? 
2. What is the cost of the following: paint, $0.85; 
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lumber, $1.48; sandpaper, $0.10; hinges, $0.10; saw 
and blades, $0.40? 

3. What is the total cost of supplies as listed in Elmer’s 
account book? 


Show-card colors $0.80 


Thumb tacks and brads — 5 
Brushes 20 
Beaverboard 
Book shelves -- 1.00 
Total — 


C. Spelling: 1. Words needed in writing stories. 
2. Bulletin board directions. 3. Names of building 
materials; helpers who build; linear measures; tools; 
parts of a house, etc. 

This vocabulary was developed for spelling: 


shelter knobs marble 
materials hinges slate 
foundation lumbering lumbermen 
shingles plumbers apartments 
joists painters value 
sills oatmeal boxes timber 
studing fastenings hotels 
rafters tempering dwellings 
plaster kilns post-office 
laths pressed hospitals 
size mortar factories 
locks quarrying banks 
English — 


(Oral) 1. Reports on special topics. 2. Discussions 
of problem set up. 3. Conversation with workers. 
4, Dictation of a summary paragraph. 5. Newspaper 
or magazine items regarding houses and other types 
of shelter. 6. Assembly talks, poems. 

(Written) 1. Composition forms about activity. 
2. Notebooks, 


Art — 
1. Drawing houses from caves to apartments. 2. 
Plans for shanties. 


Music — 
“The Tree” — Adventures in Music — p. 115 


“The Carpenter Song” — Eleanor Smith — Music 
Primer. 


VIII. Bibliography 
A. For the children: 
Carpenter, ‘‘Around the World With the Chil- 
dren.” 

“The Houses We Live In.” 
Chamberlain, ‘‘How We Are Sheltered.” 
Tippet, ‘Busy Carpenters.” 

Dobbs, ‘“‘Our Playhouse.” 

Shepherd, “‘Geography for Beginners.” 
Smith, ‘Home Folks.” 

Allen, “‘“How and Where We Live.” 
Knowlton, “First Lessons in Geography.” 
Patch, ‘‘First Lessons in Nature Study.” 


(1) Caves and Dugouts 

(2) Buildings of Stone 

(3) Traveling Homes 
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Petersham, “Story Book of Homes.” 
Stephenson, “Caves, Tents and Houses.” 
Worthington — Matthews, ‘Our Shelter.” 
Davies, Mary C., “‘A Little Freckled Person.” 
Field, Rachel, ‘‘Pointed People.” 
Morgan, Alfred P., Story of Skyscrapers”. 
Parkington, H., ““How the World Builds.” 
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Stevens, Marion P., “Activities Curriculum in 
Primary Grades.” 

Storm, Grace E., ‘‘Social Studies in the Primary ° 
Grades.” 

Social Studies—Elkhart City—1935. 

Book of Knowledge—Vol. 16—pp. 5985-5996. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—5—pp. 2076 
86. 

National Geographic—1929—1931. 

Course of Study in Social Science—Chicago— 
1932. 


Serle, ““Everyday Doings at Home.” 
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IX. Guide posts for the teacher. 
Daily the teacher should question her techniques. 
or definite tools, to see if the children have had the 
following learning opportunities: 


B. 


Dopp, “Bobby and Betty at Home.” 

Beard, “Shelter, Shacks and Shanties.” 

Earle, ‘Home Life in Colonial Days.” 

Book Trails, “Homes in Trees,” “An Old 
Fashioned Rhyme.” 

Poems, ““The Deserted House,” “The House by 
Side of the Road,” “The Flower Garden,” 
“The Dream Castle.” 

For the Teacher. 

Minor, Ruby, “Pupil Activities in Elementary 
Grades.” 

Lamprey, Louise, “All the Ways of Buildings.” 

Bouser, Frederick G. and Mossman, L. C., “‘In- 
dustrial Arts for Elementary Schools.” 


1. Did I make provision for each child to take 
part in various types of activities as follows: 

a. plan c. execute 

b. purpose d. judge 
2. Did each child make some contribution to 
the work at hand? 
3. Did any child make some statement that 
showed he was beginning to see relationships and 
make generalizations? 
4. Did any child do a better and more difficult 
piece of work because of improved work and 
study habits? 
5. Did each child live comfortably with the 
others in his group? 


NO PLACE FOR ME 


Music by 


ISOBEL GROETZINGER 


Words by 
ELLA STRATTON COLBO 
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éSabe Usted Que--? (Do You Know That--?) 


Do you know that the Spanish word for winter 
is invierno? Here are some things to think about 
during cold, snowy winter days when you must be 
indoors most of the time. You and your friends can 
have fun playing the game of Sabe Usted Que—?. 
Take turns asking each other the questions beginning 
with, “Do You Know That—?”’., You will want to 
learn a few Spanish words, too. Do you know that 
the Spanish word for January is Enero, for cold is 
frio, and for snow is nieve? 
* * ok 

Do you know that snowflakes are made of crystals 
of ice? You cannot see the shape of snow crystals 
without a magnifying glass. If you look at snow crys- 
tals through a glass you will find that no two are 
exactly alike. But most snow crystals have six points 
and six sides. Some snowflakes are made up of only 
one snow crystal and others are made up of several 
snow crystals. The larger the flakes the more crystals 
they have in them. 

Snowflakes are formed in the clouds the same way 
that raindrops are formed. When the weather is cold 
water vapor in the clouds changes to ice and these 
tiny bits of ice fall to the ground as snowflakes. Snow- 
flakes help gardeners and farmers. The snow blanket 
they form keeps young plants from freezing. 

* * * 

Do you know that snowflakes are not “frozen rain- 
drops” as some people think? But sometines raindrops 
do freeze. If, as they fall through the clouds to the 
earth they go through very cold layers of air, they 
freeze. If the frozen raindrops are very, very small 
they are called sleet. If the frozen raindrops are 
larger we call them hailstones. Some hailstones are as 
large as peas and some are larger; so they may hurt 
crops badly. Farmers and gardeners do not like hail. 

* * * 

You probably know from their name that icicles 
are made of ice. Do you know that they are made 
from the snow on the roof of a building? The sun 
shines on the roof and melts some of the snow. The 
water from this runs down the edge of the roof and 
starts to drip off. The air is so cold that it freezes 
the water before it can fall. This makes little icicles. 
They are pointed at one end. More snow melts and 
more water runs down to the edge of the roof. Some of 
this water starts to run down the little icicles. It 
freezes and makes the icicles thicker and longer. This 
continues as long as the sun shines and melts some of 
the snow. Watch for icicles on your house. 

* * * 

Do you know that frost is ice, too? If air with water 
vapor in it touches something very cold some of the 
water vapor freezes and forms frost. On January 
mornings you may find your windows covered with 
frost. You say that Jack Frost has come in the night 
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and painted pictures on the windows. Perhaps you 
can find clouds, lacy trees, beautifully shaped leaves, 
and many other lovely designs. 

* * * 

Do you know that a blizzard is a kind of storm? 
The wind blows hard and a great deal of snow falls. 
The wind piles the snow up in high drifts. Very often 
the snow covers bushes, fences, and roads. People 
are snowbound for awhile. After a blizzard subsides 
snow plows are needed to scrape the snow off the 
middle of the road, so that people can travel. 

* * * 

Do you know that now in January reptiles living 
in regions with cold winters are hibernating for the 
winter? There are four groups of reptiles: the alli- 
gators and crocodiles, the lizards, the turtles, and 
the snakes. The Spanish word for turtle is tortugo. 

Even though the word “reptile” means ‘‘an animal 
that crawls” some reptiles do not crawl, and many 
animals that crawl are not reptiles. There are about 
five thousand kinds of reptiles. Many kinds of animals 
do not have backbones. But all reptiles do have back- 
bones. All reptiles have lungs and breathe air much 
as you do. Some reptiles live in water, but they have 
to come up to the surface of the water to get air. 

* * * 

Do you know that bears are hibernating now, too? 
The baby bears called cubs are born while the mother 
is hibernating. When they are born some cubs are 
no larger than kittens. In the spring when the mother 
bear leaves her sleeping quarters — the place where 
she has been hibernating — she takes her babies 
with her. 

* + * 

Another animal which is hibernating in January is 
the chipmunk. Chipmunks usually live in places where 
there are big rocks or stones. They live in cracks in 
the rocks or in burrows in the ground. When cold 
weather comes they go into their homes and do not 
come out again until spring. Most of the winter they 
sleep soundly. However, once in awhile during the 
winter they wake up and eat some of the food which 
they have stored up in the fall. I hope you will get 
to see chipmunks storing away food next fall. They 
have pouches, or pockets, in their cheeks. They stuff 
these pouches so full of nuts that they look as if they 
have the mumps. Then they carry the food away and 
hide it. 

* 

Do you know that in January when it is snowy 
and blowy outside you can have fun indoors with 
little magnets? Magnets attract iron and steel. “Attract” 
means pull and they pull little things made of iron 
or steel to them. You can pick up needles, nails, thumb 
tacks, paper clips, and jacks with a magnet because 
these things are made of iron or steel. Magnets are 
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made in many different shapes. Some magnets are 
electric magnets. Théy will not pick up things unless 
a current of electricity is going through them. 


* 


Do you know that a compass is used to tell direc- 
tion. A compass needle is a magnet. 


* 


January is a fine time to study goldfish and guppies. 
Do you know that the Spanish word for fish is pescado? 

Goldfish use their fins and tails for swimming. They 
which take the place of arms and legs. Then each 
back, one on its tail, and one on the under side of 
its body near its tail. If you have a goldfish see if you 
can count seven fins as it moves about in the water. 
To push itself through the water the goldfish uses 
its tail fin more than any other fin. The other fins help 
most in guiding the fish. Its arm fins are always 
moving; these help the fish keep its balance. 

Instead of lungs the goldfish has gills. Gills are 
better than lungs for animals that live in the water. 
Goldfish have scales instead of hair. Scales help pro- 
tect the goldfish and are much better than hair for 
animal living in the water all the time. 

Do you know that you should not put guppies in 
the aquarium with your goldfish? Set up a small 
aquarium just for guppies. A little guppy looks as 
if it is all eye and tail. 


* * * 


Do you know that January is a good time to look 
through seed catalogs and plan a garden? 
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Do you know that we use a thermometer to tell 
temperature — that is, to find out how hot or cold 
anything is? 

Do you know that: 

32 F. is the temperature of freezing? 

70 F. is a good temperature to keep houses and school- 
rooms in winter? 

98.6 F. is the normal temperature of our bodies? It 
will be the same on a hot day in summer as on a cold 
day in January. 

212 F. is the temperature of boiling water? 

10,000 F. is the temperature on the surface of the sun, 
scientists believe. 

Do you know that scientists believe that the earth 
is about two biljion years old? One way that they 
have found out about the earth is by old, old rocks 
and fossils. Ask your teacher or parents to tell you 
about fossils. 

* * * 

Do you know that birds are animals? All things 
alive that are not plants are animals. All birds are 
warm-blooded. That is, their bodies are warm even 
in cold weather. Some birds go south when cold 
weather comes. Others stay here all winter. Some 
birds to look for in January are the cardinal, the spar- 
row, the chickadee, the red-headed woodpecker, and 
the bluejay. 

* * 

Do you know how to say, “It is snowing. It is 
cold” in Spanish? Say: “Esta nevando. Hace frio.” 

A Happy New Year! Un Ano Nuevo Prospero! 


What About Those Wrong Stories? 


One DAY a first grade boy 
stood in front of the class during 
language period and said, “Last 
night I looked out of my window 
and saw a bear coming down the 
street.” 

“You really saw a bear?” ex- 
claimed the teacher. ‘Remember, 
we are telling true stories.” 

“Sure, and there was another bear 
right behind him,” shouted the child 
excitedly. 

A few days later we relate the 
occurence of another incident. A 
second grade girl was asked if she 
had taken a bar of candy from the 
desk next to hers. She declared most 
emphatically, “I didn’t take it, I 
haven’t got it!’ Having seen the 
child take it, the teacher quietly 
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pulled out the candy from the 
culprit’s desk. Not only had the 
child taken something not belonging 
to her, but she had told a wrong 
story about it. 

The above stories are examples of 
two different types of wrong stories 
which we have to face as early in 
school as the first grade. Consider- 
ing the first problem, and how we 
deal with it—let us say that the 
little boy who “‘saw” the bears, did 
see them in his imagination. He had 
seen pictures of bears, perhaps had 
seen bears at the zoo or circus and 
the teacher often told the story of 
the Three Bears. His problem was 
to differentiate between fiction and 
non-fiction. To help the child see 
the difference, we told the children 


two stories. One, we pointed out, 
was a true story;one based on per- 
sonal experience and one which 
really happened. We followed this 
with a typical fairy story, where 
the impossible occurred and animals 
spoke as humans. At the beginning 
of the story period after that, we 
prefaced our story with: “This is a 
true story,” or “this is just a make- 
believe or pretend story.”’ Then, to 
still further impress the children, we 
asked them to tell us whether their 
stories were true or make believe 
whenever they faced the rest of the 
class during language or story period. 

This method apparently has solved 
the first problem. The wrong story 
which is used as a defense mechan- 
ism against punishment or fear of 
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it, presents a more serious situation. 
The individual child must be studied 
because each case is treated differ- 
ently. 

The main purpose is to so direct 
a child’s moral education that he 
will not find himself in a spot where 


he feels that he must tell the wrong 
story to escape the outcome. We 
urge the child to tell the true story 
first and results will be better in 
the long run. 

Good sportsmanship is stressed 
and it is gratifying to note after 


More About Rhyming 


FLORENCE A. GRITZNER 


W uy DO children insist upon 
“rhyming” when expressing them- 
selves poetically? The answer to this 
question is probably because we, as 
adults, read practically no poetry to 
them except that which does rhyme. 
Then, too, it is the “feel” of the 
poem, rather than the thought ex- 
pressed, that appeals to them. 

In our creative work, in grade 
three, we think of poetry as songs 
we say or read, instead of singing 
them. Just as in creating a little 
song we take a line or thought, a 
child gives us, and tap out the 
rhythm to it. This child, or perhaps 
some other child, will volunteer the 
second line. By tapping out the 
rhythm, and deciding upon the way 
we want the verse to thyme, we have 
both the metric and rhyming pat- 
terns. Through hearing many fine 
poems children soon learn that non- 
sense rhymes and jingles are not the 
effective expression we desire. With 
this background laid the verse- 
writing, with rhyming, is well on its 
way. 

Before starting the verse the 
children have a general idea of the 
thought they wish to convey. By 
going over many rhyming words, 
relating to the subject, the verse 
begins to take shape. Everyone 
thinks the idea through and offers 
his contribution as soon as he thinks 
he can forward the verse. Perhaps 
there will be several contributions 
given at the same time. In such case 
the group decides which is the most 
acceptable, or it may combine the 
best part of each. Other children may 
suggest words that are more expres- 


sive than those given in the original 
lines. Frequently one child may have 
one or more verses completed to give 
the group for consideration. 

Poetic expression is doubtless at 
its best when children tell of their 
own experiences or about those 
things in their immediate environ- 
ment. When Jack entered his pony 
and cart in the Christmas parade he 
as well as his classmates were in a 
state of great excitement. They com- 
posed the following lines: 


Jack’s Pony 
I have a pony white, black and 
brown. 
[ like to trot him ’round the town. 
He has a saddle, and a bridle too. 
He draws a cart red, white and blue. 
{ drove him in the Christmas 
parade— 
He was gay and not afraid. 
I call him Sandy—my little friend—- 
My love for him will never end! 
Probably more creative expression 
is centered around weather condi- 
tions than around any other topic. 
One snowly day when a child brought 
a lovely sprig of holly to school, they 
conceived the following lines, then 
dashed out to the playground and 
constructed the snowman according 
to the description. 


Our Snowman 
it’s snowing very hard today 
Let’s make a snowman jolly. 
We'll put a coat and vest on him 
And on his hat, a sprig of holly. 
We'll find some cinders for his eyes 
A scarf of red and yellow. 
We'll put a pipe into his mouth— 
He’ll be a merry fellow! 
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special training and talks, children 
are willing to face the consequences 
without covering: up by a wrong 
story. Show them that “wrong 
stories do not pay,” and the whole 
attitude of a classroom 
healthier and happier. 


will be 


Before the word “sprig” was de7 
cided upon “bunch”, “twig”, “bit” 
and “spray” were suggested and 
discarded. 

It is difficult to get the children 
to have finished lines at the end of 
their verses, but when a number of 
very good poems are read, with 
especial attention called to the “un- 
expected” in the closing lines, quite 
satisfactory results can be obtained. 
The children were pleased, almost 
smug, with the climax in the follow- 
ing lines: 


Riding in the Sky 


I love to see an airplane 

Go sailing through the sky! 
When I stand and watch it 

I wish that I might fly! 

I'd fly to countries far away— 
To England, or to Spain! 

I'd fly by day, I'd fly by night, 
But never in the rain! 

Next to expressing himself about 
those things within his experience, 
the child enjoys telling about those 
things in which he is intensely inter- 
ested. The sciences offer him a 
wealth of material for such ex- 
pression. 


The Racoon 


A raccoon is a furry fellow 

He has rings around his tail. 

His ears are pointed, his nose is 
pointed 

He will eat a fish or snail. 

He has a very funny habit 

Which I will tell about— 

He dips his food into a pool, 

Then quickly pulls it out. 

The raccoon’s coat is thick and grey. 

He has circles ’round his eyes. 

It seems as if he has on goggles— 

That is why he looks so wise! 
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Mr. Penguin 


The penguin is a funny fellow 

He waddles ’round on feet of yellow! 
He has a very long queer beak 

His head is black, his coat is sleek! 
He wears a vest of snowy white 

He is indeed a funny sight! 


Little Eskimo 


In a land of ice and snow 

Lives a little Eskimo. 

He is jolly, he is gay; 

He goes hunting every day. 

In an igloo like a dome 

This cheery fellow makes his home. 
He eats blubber for a treat 

He likes it better than a sweet. 

I'd like to see this Eskimo 

Dressed in fur from top to toe! 


Pioneers 


I love to hear of pioneers 

Who lived so long ago. 

They lived in cabins made of logs, 

Drove oxen that were slow. 

They caught their food from wood 
and stream 

And kept their guns close by. 

They made their candles and their 
clothes 

And, now and then, a pigeon pie! 


The Warrior 
Big strong warrior, 

In feathers bright! 
With your spear 

You bravely fight! 
Your face, all painted 

With colors gay, 

Will make your enemy 

Run away! 

Frequently, as in the following, 
creative expression is colored by 
some story particularly appreciated 
by the children. 


The Mud Pie Mask 
Once there was a little cub 


Jack Frost is a mischievous little man; 
He’ll try to pinch you if he can. 


Ho! Ho! Ho! 


He thinks it’s fun on a frosty day 
To bite and sting and make you say 


Oh! Oh! Oh! 
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Who was so very funny! 

He was stung upon the nose 
When hunting for some honey. 
He didn’t like it very well, so 
He made a mud-pie mask, 
Then put it on his face to dry— 
It was a messy task! 

When he tried to get the honey 
It was no trick—you see 

That mask was just the thing 
To scare away that bee! 


Showers 
When I want a shower 
I get into the tub. * 
I turn the water on 
And have a dandy scrub! 
The elephant is not the same, 
He takes his bath along. 
He fills his trunk with water, 
Then sprays his body strong! 
I think it very funny 
The way an elephant bathes, 
But animals and people 
Get clean in different ways! 

While creative expression is at its 
best when the mood is right for it, 
it is not always convenient for us to 
take advantage of this fact in our 
crowded program. It is simple, how- 
ever, to bring about the desired 
mood by approaching verse-writing 
as given here. Because of this, verses 
can be created for a special occasion 
or purpose. The following lines were 
composed by the children for their 
booklets “I am an American”, 


My Victory Garden 


May is the month of flowers 
That are so bright and gay! 
They make the earth so lovely 
In every sort of way! 

I think [ll make a garden 

My country needs it so. 

I'll weed and hoe and rake it 


Jack Frost 
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Oh! Oh! Oh! 


Ho! Ho! Ho! 


To make the plants all grow, 

And when they grow up nice and 
strong 

I'll gather in my crop. 

The more of it I put in cans 

The less I’ll have to shop! 


Of course this type of verse-writ- 
ing is not sufficient to cover the field 
of creative expression. All children 
are not ready, or in the mood, to 
express themselves at the same time. 
Therefore, they should be encour- 
aged to bring their “beautiful 


thoughts that sing” to the teacher 
at any time. These bits may be 
placed on the blackboard or on the 
bulleting board. Children must be 
cautioned that their ideas must be 
original with them. Sometimes a 
child hears a poem so often that 
parts become so familiar to him that 
he believes them to be his own. 

Twice a year we assemble all the 
verses written during that time, 
illustrate them, and put them in 
booklet form. These booklets are 
given as gifts at Christmas time and 
on Mothers’ Day. We call our book- 
lets ‘Our Book of Verses”. We are 
careful not to label the verses as 
“poems”, for poems are created by 
artists in expression, a stage which 
we have not attained, but one toward 
which we may aspire. 

Children are just as proud of 
these efforts as they are of pieces of 
pottery they have designed, or of a 
freize they have painted. This is as 
it should be, for the basic purpose is 
the same. It is only the medium 
which is different! 


To get the idea of tapping the rhythm to 
a poem that “marches,” “The Marching 
Song” by R. L. Stevenson is excellent. 
“If You Meet a Fairy” by Rose Fyleman is 
equally good for tapping a rhythm that 
“swings.” 


He'll sting your fingers and bite your toes, 
He’ll nip your ears and pinch your nose, 


You'll never see him anywhere, 
But when it’s cold you’d best take care, 
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Act 1 
Characters: Father Jack Mother Judy 


Scene: In the family living room. 


(As the scene opens, the family is gathered around 
the table all supposedly reading.) 


Father: I have been waiting until we were all here 
before speaking of something important to all of us. 

Jack: Oh boy! It’s a new car, I bet — will you 
let me drive, Dad? Will you? Huh — will you? Of 
course I mean with you in it. 

Judy: Or maybe we're going to the mountains for 
a week end of winter sports — that’s it, isn’t it, Dad? 
I wouldn’t mind going in our old car, or perhaps we 
could fly like everybody else is doing. 

Mother: Children, children, why don’t you give 
your father a chance. Please listen, Do! 

Father: You have evidently got a mistaken idea 
that because it’s important, it’s good news. I’m sorry 
to say it is just the opposite. But, here, let me read 
this letter I received to-day from your principal about 
you both. (He reads in part.) “I am sorry to have 
to tell you that both Judy’s and Jack’s teachers 
report that they are sadly lacking in obedience. They 
seem to have the idea they can obey when they get 
ready to. It is spoiling the morale of the classrooms 
and I hope you will cooperate in the matter, etc. 

Mother: Oh, Dad, this is terrible, I feel disgraced 
for life and to think that Jack and Judy could do 
this to us! 


(Both children hang their heads in shame.) 

Jack: What are-you-going to do with us? 

Judy: Please, Daddy, don’t send us away. We’ll be 
good, I promise — 

Father: Send you away? That’s a good idea — I 
know of just the place. In the meantime, both of you 
go to bed at once and your Mother and I will decide 
what to do. 


(The children slowly leave the room as the Act 
L ends.) 


Act Il 
Characters: Mother Goose 


Jack and Judy (with group of disobe- 
dient children) 


Obedience Pays in Mother Goose Land 
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Peter Rabbit, Cottontail 
Flopsy Mopsy 
Ten O’clock Scholar, Little Bo Peep 
Tom The Piper’s Son, Little Boy Blue 


In Mother Goose Land. 


(As the scene opens, Mother Goose is sitting on 
her throne receiving the various subjects. Jack and 
Judy, surrounded by other disobedient children, 
enter.) 

Mother Goose: Well, well, this is a surprise to see 
you children down here in my land. You must be 
naughty, because to-day I’m only receiving bad people. 
Tell me what have you done? 

Jack: Judy and I just don’t mind when we're 
spoken to. Of course we do mind after a while, but 
not until we get ready. 

Mother Goose (to Judy.) ‘Is that true? You’re both 
disobedient children? 


Judy: (Hanging her head.) Yes, Mother Goose, I’m 
afraid it’s so — but if you'll only let us go home now, 
we promise we'll be good. 


Scene: 


Mother Goose: Oh, no, you can’t go home until we've 
shown you that Obedience Pays. You and these friends 
of yours, sit down over there and just listen. 

(Peter Rabbit enters.) 

Mother Goose: Well, Peter, tell your story. 

Peter Rabbit: 

Off to the garden, I did go 

Even tho’ my Mother’d said, No. 

Right to McGregor’s garden, I went — 

So much happened, now I repent. 
Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail (together) 

3ut good little bunnies, were we three, 

We obeyed our Mother, don’t you see 

It always pays our folks to obey 

But Peter acted the other way. 


Mother Goose: 
Off to bed you must go 
To help you learn your lesson, you know. 


Ten O'clock Scholar: 


I know I did wrong to break the rule 
I'll never again be late for school. 


— 
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Mother Goose: 
Disobedience does not pay — 
Late again! You'll have to stay 
To make up the work you lose each day, 
For lazy children, it’s the only way. 
Tom The Piper’s Son: 
They told me not to take that pig, 
But I disobeyed the command — 
And now I do not feel so big 
Here in Mother Goose Land! 
Vlother Goose: 
When you disobey, you get in trouble 
And it usually costs you more than double. 
When you're really sorry, I'll let you loose. 
Be obedient, says Mother Goose. 
Little Bo Peep: 
As you know, I’m little Bo Peep. 
I’m awfully sorry, I lost those sheep 
They told me to watch and guard them with care, 
I didn’t obey — and they’re lost somewhere! 
(Little Bo Peep begins to weep.) 
Mother Goose: 
There’s always something to make you cry 


King Winter 
(Choral Speaking) 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Off we go. 


light 
(King Winter) 

— Heavy 
Come North winds — Blow! 
Drift the falling snow 
Pack the roadway full and deep 
Sow the storm and let folks reap 
Charge them snow-bound to their 


night, 
darkness falls 


their stalls. 


walls (Woman) 

Blow — cruel winds — The snow The wind is rising — there’s a 
falls. threat of storm, 
—Light I'll fetch some blankets down to 


(North Winds) 


You have spoken, Mighty King, 
On our silver steeds, we'll wing 
Through the valleys where men toil 
All their pleasures we will foil 

In a twinkling — tho they plead 
Mercy, we will pay no heed. 

Swish — swee - - - - 


Group I—Medium 
(Man) 
The sky is dark, I'll go by lantern 


And lock my cattle safely for the 
There’s comfort in the thought, as 


Your stock is quartered snugly in 


Group II—Medium 


keep us warm, 
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When you do not mind, and I'll tell you why 
You must always do what you're told to do 
Or it’s Mother Goose prisoner’s land for you! 

Little Boy Blue: 
I’ve heard these others and I’m just as bad 
To have disobeyed now, makes me sad. 
Mother Goose: 
I guess after all you’re a wise little lad — 
If you’ve learned your lesson 
I’m surely glad. 
(Jack, Judy and the other children come forward 
and say together.) 
Oh, Mother Goose, please let us go 
Back to the home we do love so. 
Never again, will we disobey 
For you and the rest have shown us the way. 
Just let us go and we'll be glad 
To tell what we’ve learned to Mother and Dad. 
Mother Goose: 
Go my children, with my blessings dear, 
Report to me in another year — 
Until that time, I'll say farewell, 
And to you all, I wish you well! 


And cozily we'll face the coming 
night 

Around our kitchen fire glowing 
bright. 


Group III—Medium 
(Snow Plows) 

Zoom — Zoom — Zoom 
Doesn’t old King Winter know 
He can’t block highways 
With drifts of snow 
We'll dig and plow 
Until the path is clear, 
We'll show him 
We are on the job 
When stormy days draw near, 
Zoom — Zoom — Zoom 
We're not afraid of winter. 
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Group 1V—Medium 
(Children) 


It’s blowing and snowing 


© Tomorrow we will go 


Out into the dooryard 
And make a man of snow, 
We'll put a crown of icicles 
Upon his frosty brow, 
Then to our friend King Winter 
Our loyalty we'll vow. 
~—Light 
(North Winds) 
What’s this we hear — 
What’s gone amiss, 
King Winter will be vexed 
At this — 
Let’s be away -- and bear the news 
He’ll see that all will get their dues. 
Swish — Swee — ee — ee. 
— Heary 
(King Winter) 
You say that no one fears my might 
That folks are warm and snug al 
night 
That man is watchful of his stock 
And snow plows clear the road of 
block, 
Humm — thats bad — I’m puzzled 
too, 
There must be something we can do 
The children — tell me — do they 
too 
Speak lightly of the things I do? 
—Light 
(North Winds) 
Oh, no sir — they await the sun 


Sound Poems 


(Letters and Combinations) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


(Cr) 

Crickery Crackery 

Crackery Creet, 

The snow is talking 

Under my feet. 

Ice and snow 

And hail and sleet, 

Talk Crickery 

Crackery Creet. 
(Br) 

Brrrr — 

The thermometer loudly cried 
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Then out into the yard they'll run 
To make your image out of snow 
Tt seems the rascals love you so, 
They are amusing — we'll admit, 
And what they say — think naught 
of it, 
Tis childish prattle 
— Heary 
(King Winter) 
’Tis childish prattle, think you aye? 
Yet children speak the truth they 
say 
And if they like me — well why not° 
Affections real — it can’t be bought, 
I'll treat the little fellows right 
Go spread the hillside smooth and 
white 
And bid them bring their sleds at 
eight 
To join King Winters coasting fete, 
No more I'll storm and blow and 


roar 

And heap cruel drifts about the 
door, 

I’ve learned that kindness always 
ends 

Making a multitude of friends. 


It’s almost fifteen below outside, 
And I am so chilly 
Excuse me please 
If I should suddenly start to sneeze 
Brr — Brrr — Brrr! 

(Ch) 


Chugg Chugg 

Goes the motor 

And straight through the water 

The little boat merrily glides, 

And children come running 

With shining bright pennies 

To pay for their afternoon rides. 
(Bl — Br) 

Night is black 

Trees are brown, 


Skies are blue 
Above the town. 


6 
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Blackberries grow 
In a neighboring lane 
And the blossoms nod 
To the summer rain. 
(Sc — Scr) 
Scoop, Scrape 
Scrape and Scoop, 
This is the snow shovel’s song 
Whisking and frisking 
The white drifts away 
Busy the whole winter long. 
Scoop, Scrape 
Scrape and Scoop, 
Come join the red mittened throng 
Digging out tunnels 
To rhythmical tunes 
Of the snow shovels winter time 
song. 
(W — Wh) 
Whirl and whistle 
Laugh and shout, 
There’s sun on the hills 
And the willows sprout — 
Catkins gray. 
A bird calls clear 
Winter is over 
Spring is here, 
Whirl and dance 
Forget the cold 
Spring is a young child 
Winter is old. 
(F — Fr) 


Effie wore ruffles 


When you make a Lady 
With hat upon her head, 


Give her a pretty snow-white muff 
With holly — green and red: 


Smaller than the rest, 


Put three big buttons down the front 


On his coat — or vest: 


Out of Winter’s snow 


3e sure to whisper in their ears 
“Be careful where you go.” 


When you make a Snow-man 
Make him nice and fat — 

Give him a pointed carrot nose 
A cane; — and big, high hat: 


Then, make another Snow-man 


Now, you have made t-h-r-e-e people 
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All stiff and frilly, 

Bessie wore a sun suit 

And so did Cousin Tillie, 

They played out in the meadow 

From three to seven thirty 

And Effie went home 

with her ruffles torn and dirty. 
(Fr) 

Little lambs frisk 

Little frogs hop, 

Children love to frolic 

And know not when to stop. 

It is so refreshing 

To see what others do, 

But did you ever stop to think 

They may be watching you? 


(Tw) 
Tweet-T weet-Tweet 
Our little bird sings 
Making cheerful music 
As he swings and swings and swings. 
Tweet-Tweet-Tweet 
He chirps with all his might 
Piping notes of happiness 
To make the morning bright. 


(Sp) 
Crisp leaves in the lane 
Rain drops spattered on the pane, 
Logs a-sputter on the grate 
Red cheeked apples on a plate. 
Wisps of bonfires — Candle light, 
Children whispering — Goodnight, 


Snow People 


Mae Taylor Krouse 


Indoor parties — pumpkins gay 

Gypsy Autumn’s here to stay. 
(Fr) 

A bull frog lived 

By a great green pool, 

And he said to himself — 

“Tl start a school 

And all of the froggies 

From miles beyond 

Will come to class 

At my famous pond.” 

When the froggies came 

They said to him — 

Come teach us how 

To dive and swim. 

So stack your books 

For it does not please 

A frog to learn 

The A B C’s. 

The old frog said — 

“You are wise indeed, 

A frog will never learn to read. 

So follow me into the pool 

And we'll see why a frog 

Should go to school.” 

With a splash-splash here 

And a dip-dip there 

And a big frog — little frog 

Everywhere. 

It wasn’t long 

Till they’d upped their downs 

And they all were wearing 

Caps and gowns, 


“Do nol go near a fire 

Or you will melt away, 
Then you'll turn ‘into water 
And not be here to play.” 
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Story of a Library Book 


A Play to Encourage the Care of Books 
TORDIS HEYERDAHL 


To be read aloud and dramatized. 
Reader: Holding up old ragged book 
I am a book, a library book, 
Once I was bright and new. 
Icametothe ....... Library 
For you — and you — and you, 
My cover was red and shiny, 
My pages clean and white; 
But after a month is over, 
I ama terrible sight. 
My cover is all dirty, 
My pages soiled and torn. 
Shall I tell you what happened to me, 
To make me look so worn? 
Dramatized by boy: 
Well, Jimmy took me home one day, 
And bought some candy along the way 
His hands were sticky and not too clean. 
I got so dirty. I’m not fit to be seen! 
Dramatized by girl and two small children: 
The next day Judy checked me out, 
She brought me home safely without a doubt, 
But she left me lying, | hate to say — 
Right on the floor where the babies play! 


They wrote on my pages and colored them, too, 


Wasn’t that a dreadful thing to do? 


Dramatized by girl: 
When Betty took me home, 
It was a rainy day, 
And there were muddy puddles 
All along the way. 
Betty had no schoolbag, 
My cover got wet through 
And worst of all, 
i had a fall 
Right into Kearny Slough! 


Dramatized by two boys: 
Some children used me for a ball. 
And tossed me ’round and let me fall, 
Oh. dear, and then they had a fight! 
They surely didn’t treat me right! 


Reader: 
No wonder that I feel forlorn, 
I’m dirty and ragged and ripped and torn. 
Now no one can read me until I’m mended. 
I’m afraid mv life is almost ended! 


Part II 
Reader, holding up nice clean book: 
I am a book, another book 
I’m in the library, too. 
But the children took good care of me, 
So I still look nice and new. 
Dramatized by girl: 
Mary always washed her hands, 
Before she handled me. 
She kept my pages nice and clean, 
Not a single spot you'll see! 
Dramatized by girl: 
When Carol brought me home to read, 
She put me way up high. 
Where the babies couldn’t pull me down, 
No matter how they try. 
Dramatized by boy: 
Tommy checked me out one day, 
*Twas pouring rain, oh my! 
But he had a school bag to put me in, 
So I kept nice and dry. 
Reader: 
I am checked in and out each day, 
I’m a very popular book. 
But the children are so good to me, 
Just see how nice I look! 
Now remember what I tell you, 
If you like books clean and bright, 
It’s up to you — and you — and you 
To really treat me right! 
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Children walk across stage carrying books, and say: 


WASH HANDS BEFORE YOU READ ME, 


PROTECT ME FROM THE RAIN, 
KEEP ME AWAY FROM BABY, 
DO NOT WRITE IN ME. 

TREAT ME LIKE A FRIEND. 


O for a Booke 


O for a Booke and a shadie nooke. 
eyther in-a-doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
or the streete cryes all about. 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease, 
both of the Newe and Olde; 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke, 


is better to me than Golde. 


- Old English 
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Lessons for the First Grade 


ALICE HANTHORN, 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


JANUARY (Reading Lesson) 


How cold it is! 


Snow covers everything. 
Father has to shovel paths. 
The school radiators are very hot. 


We like to coast down the hills. 


This is January. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Take a piece of dark cloth and catch individual snow flakes. Study shapes. Fold soft white 
paper and try cutting these flakes. Mount for cover of January book. Make snow pictures for 


book, birds eating at feeding table, rabbits running in snow, snow plows, men and boys shoveling 


snow, and children coasting. 


WHAT AM I? 


I am small 

I look like a star 

I melt when I get warm 
What am I? 


WHAT AM I? 


I am round and fat 
Children made me. 
I stand in the yard. 
What am I? 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 
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ICE (Reading Lesson) 


. NION 
Ice covers the lakes and rivers. 


OR 
EFRIGERAT 
REILIFORNIA 
FRUITS 


Men are cutting and storing it. 
Refrigerator cars use ice. 


It keeps fruit and vegetables fresh. 


Hospitals use ice. 


WY 
Yj 


Most children like ice cream. 


SN 


SS 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Value of ice 
Make list of uses of ice — preserve food, cool temperatures, make food and beverages cold. 
Kinds of Ice 


Natural and artificial — Each child describe type of refrigeration in his own home or how his 
family uses ice. 


STORY HOUR 


When Mary’s grandmother was a little girl, she lived on a farm in the West. Her father 
gathered the vegetables and put them in the cellar for the winter. By spring they were dry and 
withered. 


Grandmother still lives in the west. Now she gets fresh crisp vegetables all winter. This is 
because they are shipped in refrigerator cars. 


= 
| 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


FURS (Reading Lesson) 


Furs make warm clothing. 
We like fur lined mittens. 
Fur coats are very warm. 


Eskimos wear all fur clothing. 


They live where it is very cold. 


Sealskin is beautiful fur. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Fur Producing Animals 


Bring in pictures of as many of these animals as possible — seals, racoon, fox, mink, muskrat 


and skunk. Discuss warmth of fur. 


Poster of Fur Clothing 


Ask children to cut out and bring in pictures of fur clothing. Mount and discuss, 


Eskimo Life 


Bring in pictures of Eskimos dressed in warm fur clothing. Tell something of the life of Eski- 
mos — houses, food, method of transportation, way of heating igloo, games, and schools. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


WINTER FUN (Reading Lesson) 
It is fun to skate. 
We don’t get cold. 
It is fun to coast. 
It is fun to build a snow-man. 
Sometimes we have a snow-fight. 


We have fun in winter. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make large pictures of winter sports. If the room has a long bulletin board. It will beinterest- 
ing to let each child or each group draw one part of a continuous picture — children making snow 
men, skating, coasting, snow ball fight, child pulling little child on sled, boys shoveling snow, 
scattering ashes, and all other snow pictures children can originate. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. There were 5 boys on a long sled, 2 fell off. How many were left? 
2. Frank made 2 snow men and Mary made 1. How many snowmen were there? 


3. John earned 50 cents shoveling snow. He paid 10 cents for an ice cream cone. How much 
money had he left? 


J 
PS 
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Remedial Reading and Phonetics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Corrective Speech -- The Sound of “S” 


The teacher asks the children who have difficulty with the sound ‘‘s’’ to recall the 
sound. She tries to get them to experience how their tongues, lips, and lower jaws feel 
and look when they make the sound. She may even have some children make the sound 
before a mirror. 


The teacher may have the following words on the blackboard for syllable and word 
drill: 


say sow set listen juice 
see sat sit ice mice 
stay skate slow small best 


The children pronounce the words and use them in short sentences. The teacher 


may ask the children questions the reply to which requires the use of the sound “‘s’’. 


‘Did you go skating last night?” Yes. 

‘*What shines in the sky today? ’’Sun. 

‘*What do you do to help your mother?” Set the table. 

*‘*What do you find on the street after a cold rain?” Ice. 

Rhymes or songs which contain “‘s’’ words should be constantly utilized such as: 

Simple Simon 

A Sunshiny Shower 

Ring-a-Round of Roses, etc. : 

Drills on pronounciation of ‘*t’’, *d’’, **k’’, **th,”’ ‘‘final r’? may be devel- 
oped in the same way. 


Substituting for ‘‘ng.” 


The child who substitutes ‘‘n”’ for ‘‘ng’’ should be asked to say both “‘ing”’ and “‘in”’ 
before the mirror. He should be shown the placement of his tongue in both cases. The 
one-syllable words — sing, wing, song, bring, thing — are not difficult to pronounce 
but some children have a habit of slurring over the syllables in pronouncing such words 
as doing, saying, talking, bringing, etc. The following devices are oftered for making the 
drill interesting to children. 


1. To use “morning” and “running” in following sentences. Children complete, then 
read. 


1. I get up in the —-——. 

2. The boy is ————— down the street. 
3. The dog is ———— after the boy. 

4. The cat is ———— after the dog. 

5. They are all ———— away. 


2. A guessing game the children will enjoy is to have a child step from the room. While 
he is out, the class chooses a word from this list — walking, sleeping, singing, crying, 
laughing, running, clapping, hopping, jumping. The child returns and asks: “‘Are you 
sleeping?’’ No, we are not sleeping,”’ (class respond.) If the child does not guess the word, 
another child steps out and a new word is chosen. The poem, ‘*The Broken Doll’’ by 
Christina Rossetti is excellent for children who confuse ng with ing. 
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Remedial Reading and Phonetics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Speech Drills 


The foreign child needs consistent and intelligent instruction in grammar. His gram- 
mar lessons need not be a relating of rules but a series of carefully planned exercises 
for drill upon the correct use of forms which he is bound to use daily. 


1. The question and answer method can be used most advantageously in getting 
the drill across, like: 


The Teacher: “‘Did it rain yesterday?” 

Child: ‘No, It did not rain yesterday.” 

Teacher; ‘Was the weather fine yesterday?”’ 
Child: ‘Yes, the weather was fine yesterday.” 
Teacher: *“‘Do you like to sing?”’ 

Child: ** Yes, I like to sing.” 

Teacher: “‘Did we sing our new songs yesterday?” 
Child: **Yes, we sang our new songs yesterday.” 
Teacher: “‘What time is it now?” 

Child: is now two o’clock.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘How many hands have you?” 

Child: ‘*I have two hands.”’ 

Teacher: ‘How many hands has she?” 
Child: **She has two hands.”’ 

Teacher: ‘How many hands have they?” 
Child: ‘*They have four hands.”’ etc. 


2. Children will have great fun making up their own jokes like these: 


One child asks: Another child answers: 
Does a cat fly? A cat doesn’t fly. 
Does a dog sing? A dog doesn’t sing. 
Does a cow moo? A cow does moo. 
Does a sheep laugh? A sheep doesn’t laugh. ete. 


3. Simple language games that involve forms of speech the child will actually use 
are very helpful. The class may divide into two groups. A child in Group 1 may ask, 
‘““what did you see on your way to school?” A child in Group 2 may answer, “‘I saw 
a rabbit.”? The game is continued to give various children drill on the verb “‘saw’’. 
A similar game may be played between the two groups to emphasize the correct use 
of “Isn’t’’. Still another game may be played between the two groups to insure the 
correct use of “‘is’? and “‘are’’. A child from group 1, gives a sentence like, ‘“The table 


is blue’’. A child in group 2 changes the sentence using the word are. ‘*The tables are 
blue’, etc. 


Similar language drills may be found in the following: 


THE LANGUAGE GARDEN, — Howard, (Macmillan). 
ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS, — Cowen, Betz, Charter, (Silver Burdett). 
LANGUAGE THROUGH STORIES AND DRILLS, — Croker, (Stephen Daye Press). 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Keeping America Safe for Democracy 


FOR READING AND DISCUSSION 


There are some very simple ways in which YOU and I can help keep this country safe for 
democracy. 


The simplest things are not always the easiest to do. 


How many of YOU can do ALL of these things EVERY DAY? 


Helping to Keep America Safe for Democracy 


1. By speaking kindly to those you meet. 

. By being patient with the grocer, the librarian, the doctor and all who do things for us. 
. By conserving every bit of food that we do not need. 

. By buying as little as possible so that prices will not rise. 


. By not spreading idle, gossipy rumors. 


. By obeying quickly willingly and cheerfully your officers, whether they are your parents 
or your teacher. 


7. By being a good neighbor at home and at school. 
8. By being tolerant toward those whose fathers and mothers came from other countries. 
9. By not holding long conversations over the telephone. 


10. By buying U. S. Victory Bonds. 


Can you add more rules to your “Save America for Democracy” creed? 
Which of these rules do you consider most important? Why? 

Name two ways you can help the librarian; the grocer. 

Why should you buy as little as possible these days? 

Why should you not hold long conversations over the telephone? 


Why should you conserve all food possible? 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Helping to Reduce Taxes 
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FOR READING AND DISCUSSION 


Children can be good citizens. 
Children can help reduce taxes. 


Here are some ways in which boys and girls can help our city government. 


1. By remembering never to disfigure public buildings. 
2. By never picking flowers in public parks. 

3. By not scattering rubbish about the public sidewalks. 
4. By not tramping on newly planted grass. 

5. By not playing with matches or burning sticks. 

6. By helping to keep the school grounds clean. 

7. By obeying the “Stop” and “Go” signs. 


8. By refusing to play on lumberpiles or railroad tracks. 


Can you think of any other suggestions that would help in reducing taxes? 
Which of these suggestions do you try to follow? 

How would suggestion No. 5 cause the city taxes to go up? 

| Which of these suggestions has your father and mother talked to you about? 
Which of these suggestions has your teacher talked about? 

How would suggestion No. 4 cause the city taxes to go up? 


How would suggestion No. 1 cause an increase of taxes? 
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READING SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


c..t r.bbit 


Add the letter ““a’”’ to each one of these names. 


Now write the correct name below each picture. 


Add the correct name to each of the following sentences. 


is a big bird. 


has two long ears. 
has two horns. 
has a long tail. 
has feathers. 


Which animal do you like the best?..............06 


ONS? 
Z 
Which name has the least letters in it?................ 
Which name has the most letters in it?................ | 
Which two names have the same number of letters in them?.............. seccecceccecces 
| 
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Louise D. Tessin 


Complete the spelling of these names by adding either A, B, C, D, or E. 
Write the names on the dotted lines by each picture. 
Next to the names write the number of letters in each. 


Which name has the most letters?........ 
Which names have the least letters?........ 
An ape has no tail. 

Which of these animals have no tail?........0 
Name those that have a tail........ 

Which two names together make six letters?........  ........ 
Which two names together make seven letters?........  ........ 
Which two names together make eight letters?........  ........ 
Which two names together make eleven letters?........  ........ 
Which two names together make twelve letters?........  ........ 
Which two names together make thirteen letters?........ 
Which of these animals has feathers?........... 

Which of these animals have wings?............. 
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SEAT WORK CARDS Vee Miller 


| 
é 
\ 
6+2=_||7+1=— 
Count the cards on this page. 
Color the vegetabtes 
Fill in the correct vegetables. 
Cut out the cards and paste.on cardboard. 
Now you can play school with the cards. 
Ask others to tell you the numbers. 
Try to make olher cards like these. 
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Seatwork for January 


(Follow-up Work of ¢Sabe Usted Que?) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


On a day when it is snowing 

Draw some snowflakes. To find out what they 
really look like take a magnifying glass out of 
doors with you. After some snowflakes have 
fallen on your coat look at them through the 
glass. Notice the difference in size and shape. 
Go indoors and make pictures of all the different 
kinds of snowflakes you can remember. 


* * * 


On a cold frosty morning 

Copy the frost patterns on the windows. When 
you study the pictures on the window panes 
you may discover trees, mountains, valleys, 
beautiful leaves, and other lovely designs. It 
will be fun for you and your classmates to copy 
the patterns on the same window. When you 
have finished compare your papers and you will 
be surprised to find out what different pictures 
each of you has seen. 


* * * 


On a sunny winter day 

Make a picture of the side of your school- 
house where icicles are hanging from the edge 
of the roof. Try to have exactly as many long 
icicles and short ones in the picture as are on 


the roof. 


Fill in the blanks with the correct words from 
the list below. When you have completed the 
poem you may illustrate it. 


The snow had in the gloaming, 
And busily —— the ——-- 

Had been ————— field and 
With a silence and white. 


Every pine and — and hemlock 
Wore ermine —— dear for an 
And the poorest 
Was ridged inch 


9 
on the —— tree 


with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed —— Carrara 
Came muffled crow, ° 
The stiff rails —— softened to swan’s ——, 


And still fluttered ——- the ——. 


I stood and ———— hy — window 
The noiseless —— of the sky, 

And the sudden of snowbirds, 
Like leaves whirling —. 


—James Russell Lowell 


down snow were down 

deep heaping begun highway 
brown by flurries work 

fir too earl twig 

elm night watched Chanticleer’s 
with all the deep 


If you have an aquarium at home or at 
school paint a picture of it at the easel. Perhaps 
you can paint yourself and your friends watch- 
ing the goldfish or feeding them. 

* * * 


If you can get a seed catalog you will enjoy 
looking through it and planning your garden. 
Draw a plot of the garden you would like to 
have in the spring. 

* * * 

Draw a thermometer. On it mark the tempera- 
ture which is freezing, a comfortable tempera- 
ture to keep a room, and the normal tempera- 
ture of our bodies. 

* *k * 

Keep a list of all the winter birds you see. 
If you can build a feed-shelf for birds and put 
corn, bread crumbs, suet, chick feed, and sun- 
flower seeds on it you will be able to see more 


birds for your list. Many birds will come to get 
food. 


* * * 
Make a little Spanish booklet. Write all 


Spanish words you learn, first in English, then 
in Spanish. 
* * * 
Draw pictures of all the things which you can 
pick up with a magnet. Remember they will 


attract only little things made of iron or steel. 
* * * 


Write the names of all animals which hiber- 
nate in the winter. Make up a riddle about one 
of them. Then you and your classmates can 
have fun guessing each other’s riddles. 
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Picture Study Plans 


The Family Dinner 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping 
to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs and speech 
habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of answers and opinions 
from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions among the members of her 


group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking vocabularies of 
each child. 


Who do you think these people in the picture are? 
Why do you think so? 

What are they doing? 

Do you think they are eating their breakfast or dinner? 
Why do you think so? 

Do you think the children are brother and sister? 

Do you think the little boy is older than the little girl? 
What do you think they might be eating? 

What do you eat for your breakfast? 

Why should children drink milk? 

Why should children not drink tea and coffee? 

What do you think the little girl’s name might be? 
What do you think the little boy’s name might be? 


Can you think of some nice names for them? 


THINGS TO DO 
Have the children make breakfast, lunch and dinner menus of proper foods and drinks for 
children. 


Put a circle around foods you might eat for breakfast: 
Put a square around those you might eat for lunch or dinner: 


Milk Coftee Meat 

Orange Juice Cereal Toast 
Vegetables Water Egg 

Tea Bread Lettuce Salad 
Nuts Fruit Soup 


Tomato Juice Bacon Butter 
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Helen Strimple 
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Alphabet Poster 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE AND DIANA ALLEN 


Humpty Dumpty once fell from a wall, 
frown thie he cannot fall: Name some words that begin with “H”’. 


What cows eat 

Part of a wheel 

60 minutes make what- 
Musical instrument 
Another name for Inn 
Collected by bees 

We live in one 

Kind of pigeon 

“No School” day 


One of your studies 
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INDIAN PROJECT Agnes Choate Wonson 
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INDIAN VILLAGE (See Page 63) 


Elma Waltner 
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The Poetry Corner 


A Tragedy 


AVIS H. GRANT 


A tiny snowflake elf 
One blust’ry winter day 
Came tumbling down to earth 
To have some fun, and play. 


Alas! the city’s noise 
Made snowflake quake with 
fright; 
He fluttered ’round and ’round, 
Too terrified to light. 


Fast autos whirling by 
Quite took his breath away; 
Great buildings looked so grim 
He did not want to stay. 


At last, when in despair, 
He spied a lovely place; 
Our snowflake settled down 

Upon a baby’s face. 


He thought that here, indeed, 
He’d spend a happy day; 
Alack! poor little elf! 
He melted quite away! 


A Snow Scene 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


I really think, in all the world 
There is no lovelier sight 
Than what we see when winter 
storms 
Dress everything in white. 


The snow on roofs and sills and vines 
And covering the ground, 

The fluffy mass on shrubs and trees 
Spreads beauty all around. 


Their wondrous beauty changes all 
The things we’ve known so long, 
Until we feel they surely must 
To fairyland belong. 


The Lively Chickadees 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The lively little chickadees 
Don’t mind the winter weather 
For their gray coats are padded well 
With down beneath each feather. 


And while they’re hunting insect 
eggs 
Upon the trees’ rough bark, 
Their circus antics make you think 
They’re having just a lark. 


They swing and teeter on the twigs 
Then, flip, they somersault, 

Or start a-walking upside down— 
Their movements never halt. 


And when they find a suet lump 
Tied firmly to a tree 

They thank the giver with a bit 
Of lovely melody. 


The Lightning Rod 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


Ben Franklin reached up in the sky 
With just a simple kite 

And caught the lightning flashing by 
And guided its wild flight. 


Then, seeing lightning could be 
tamed, 
On buildings tall he bound 
Long rods of iron, down which the 
streaks 
Dashed harmless to the ground, 


Thus, Franklin by a clever trick 
Robbed lightning of its power 

To deal destruction, and for it 
He’s honored to this hour. 


Winter Riddle 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


It’s soft and white. 
It’s fluffy and light. 
It makes the wintry 
World look bright. 


It’s nice to see, 

You will agree. 

Can you guess this riddle 
While I count to three? 


Ring Out Wild Bells 


Ring out the old, 
Ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells, 
Across the snow! 
—Tennyson 


January 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


January’s frosty. 

January snows. 

January bites my cheeks 
And makes me blow my nose. 


January’s freezy. 
January’s nice. 
January’s splendid 
For skating on the ice. 


Playing The Piano 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When Mother plays the piano 

And pushes down the keys, 

She makes the nicest sounds come 
out, 

All melodies that please. 

So I decided I would learn 

By watching at her side, 

But somehow when I start to play 

My puppy runs to hide! 


Clocks and Watches 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Clocks and watches, 
Watches and clocks, 
All have special 

Ticks and tocks: 
Loud and soft, 

And fast and slow... 
All to tell 

The time, you know. 


Baby Brother 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I have a baby brother 

Who is only two years old 
And my mother says that he 
Is worth his weight in gold. 


He crawls beneath the table 
And climbs on all the chairs, 
When mother tucks him into bed 
He says his baby prayers! 


The Shepherdess 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Night is a shepherdness 
Tending all the sheep 
In Heaven’s pastures 
While fair angels sleep. 


She watches tenderly 
And keeps in the fold 
All large silver stars 
And baby stars of gold! 


=— 


One EARLY January day, 
Mrs. Goose was in Mrs. Squirrel’s 
kitchen. 

‘“‘T made a New Year’s resolution,” 
she told her friend. “It is this. ‘I 
will try to be more helpful to 
others’.”’ 

“That’s a very good one,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, as she stirred some 
cereal. ‘“‘We must all try to help 
each other, here in Animaltown.”’ 

“And I am going to start this 
very minute. I’m going to go right 
home, put on my best coat and hat, 
and run around being helpful.” 

“Hmmmm,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“You'd better watch your step.” 

“T watch where I step,” said Mrs. 
Goose, looking at her big goosie foot. 

“All right, then...” 

“Goodbye,” Mrs. Goose told her. 

“Goodbye,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

Very soon she saw Mrs. Goose 
rush past her window. She had her 
best things on, to be sure, and was 
all dressed up to go around and be 
helpful. Mrs. Squirrel smiled a little 
brown smile as she poured milk on 
her cereal. 

Mrs. Goose felt happy. It was a 
nice blue-and-white winter day, and 
the wind was making little purring 
noises in the pine trees. She plopped 
along till she came to Mr. Pig’s 
house. There was a good smell com- 
ing out of his chimney. “He must 
be getting lunch already,” thought 
Mrs. “Mr. Pig 
hungry, the big thing!” 

Sut just as she looked, there came 
a cloud of steam out of his kitchen 
window, 


Goose, is always 


“Oh—his house is on fire!” de- 
cided Mrs. Goose, quickly. “‘How 
lucky that I happened to be going 


Mrs. Goose Tries To Be Helpful 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


**Look what you have done,”’said Mr. Pig 


by, all ready to help! Here is a 
bucket. I will scoop up a large lot 
and pitch it into the 
window, and that will put the fire 
out!” 

So she got some snow from a drift 
and dashed it in. Mr. Pig had a 
pink apron on, and he was bending 
pan. The 
whizzed past his nose and dropped 
into the pan with a hiss. Mr. Pig 
shut his eyes for a minute. When 
he opened them there was Mrs, 
Goose's long neck and head sticking 
right into his kitchen. ““What under 
the sun are you doing there)” he 


of snow 


over a mass of snow 


grunted. “Here was, making a 
nice, steamy, big, lemon-egg pud- 
ding, and when I took the cover off 
to look inside the pan, a lot of snow 
came flying through the window. 
Look what you have done—my good 
all, all wet. Just 
slush—-not sauce—that’s what!” 
“Oh, I am sorry,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I thought for a minute 
your house was on fire.” 


dessert is too 
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“Well, you had better think for 
more than a minute,” Mr. Pig told 
her. 

“I was only trying to be help- 
ful—” 

‘Please run along and be helpful 
somewhere else,”’ said Mr. Pig, with 


a sigh. “I’ve got to watch my 
cooking, and boil some of this 


water away.” 

Mrs. Goose went on, and soon 
she came to Mrs. Sheep’s house. 
There was a-row of pink and blue 
woolly blankets hanging on the line, 

Mrs. Goose plopped over and felt 
of them. “They are quite dry,” she 
said. ‘“Time they were in the house. 
I shall take them down and put 
them here in the basket for Mrs. 
Sheep. That will be helpful.” 

So she unpinned the blankets and 
folded them, and soon they were in 
the basket, with the pins on top. 
But just then Mrs. Sheep stuck her 
woolly head out the window. 

“What are you doing there)” she 
called to Mrs. Goose. ““Why are you 
taking down my blankets? I had 
just flnished pinning them up to 
air!”’ 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“Why don’t you tend to your 
own blankets?” 

“T was just trying to be helpful.” 

“Well, if you really want to be 
helpful, please pin the blankets all 
up again,” Mrs. Sheep said, and 
shut the window. 

So Mrs. Goose put them back. It 
took quite a long while. But after 
they were all fixed up again, she 
hurried down the street, looking for 
some other place where she could 
be helpful. 

Mrs. Squirrel passed her, going to 
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market. “Well, how are you getting 
on?” she asked. “Having any luck?” 

“Luck about what)” 

“Being helpful, of course. You 
don’t look as happy as you did when 
you started out, indeed you don’t.” 

Now Mrs. Goose did not want to 
tell her, just then, about Mr. Pig’s 
pudding and Mrs. Sheep’s blankets, 
so she said, “I’ll run over and see 
you when I get home.” 

**All right. We’ll have a cup of tea 
in my kitchen. But watch your 
step.” 

Mrs. Goose had just opened her 
bill to say “I always watch where 
I step!” when she had the good idea 
of going over to Old Lady Owl’s 
house at the edge of the wild woods. 
So there she went. 

She plopped up on the little 
twiggy porch. The front door was 
shut, and there was no sound inside. 
“She’s probably not here,” thought 
Mrs. Goose, “but I see something 
to do. I will chop all this ice and 
snow away from the edges of her 
porch. That will be helpful. Here is 
a good, strong shovel.” 

She went right to work. She 
banged and she rattled and she 
chopped and she whacked; she flew 
at the snow and the ice with all her 
goosie might, until she made as 
much noise as a rackety fire engine. 
Then the door opened, slowly. There 
stood Mrs. Owl, in a long, sleepy, 
brown wrapper and a rumply cap. 
‘“‘What is going on out here?” she 
asked. ““Why are you on my porch, 
making such a rumpus that I was 
waked up>” 

“Oh, were you really taking a 
nap?” asked Mrs. Goose. “I forgot 
you liked to sleep in the day time! 
I was only trying to be helpful. I 
hope you can go back to sleep again, 
indeed I do.” 

Mrs. Owl shut the door, very 
slowly. As she did that, her eyes 
shut, too. 

Now Mrs. Goose realized that 
she had made several mistakes, but 
she decided to go right on trying to 
be helpful. When she came _ to 
Animaltown avenue she saw Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit pulling her three little 
bunnies, Leaf, Clover, and Baby 
Bumps, on a bright red sled. 

She dashed over to them. “Oh, 
let me do that,” she said, and before 


**What are you doing there?” called Mrs. Sheep. 


Mrs. Rabbit had time to answer 
anything at all she seized the rope 
right out of her paw and was hurry- 
ing along to the little rabbits’ house. 
She spread her wide wings, and just 
sailed. “There now,” she said, as she 
drew up before their front steps. 
“Wasn’t that fun? And I have 
helped your mother, too.” 

But there was no answer from 
Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps. 
Mrs. Goose turned around to smile 
at them. But oh. what had hap- 
pened? Where were they? They 
were not on the sled at all! 

“T have lost them off, that’s 
what,” said Mrs. Goose, “‘going so 
fast. I shall have to hurry back and 
find them!” 

Soon she came to Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit again, walking along with 
the three little bunnies behind her. 
Her mouth was shut tight, as though 


she did not like at all what had 
happened. 

“T was just trying to be helpful,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I guess I went 
too fast.” 

“T guess you just made a lot of 
trouble,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “I 
never was so surprised in all my 
life! There I was, walking along 
peacefully with my children. and 
you came whirling over and seized 
the rope right out of my paw, and 
ran away so fast that my bunnies 
were spilled into a snow bank. I had 
to pick them out and brush them 
off, and then, where were you and 
the sled? Way out of sight. . .” 

“Well, everything is all right 
now,” smiled Mrs. Goose, trying to 
smile. ‘“‘Here am I, and the sled is 
safely at your house.” 

“But I don’t want it at my 
house!”’ 


The baby rabbits were spilled off! 
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“Wasn’t that where you were 
going?” 

*‘No, we were on our way to Mrs. 
Hen’s! She had invited us to a 
little cocoa-and-cooky party, with 
Arabelle and Clarabelle. They are 
expecting us right now, and you 
have made us late.” 

“Then I will go right back and 
get the sled for you,” Mrs. Goose 
told her. So soon the little rabbits 
were all tucked up on it again, and 
Mrs. Rabbit was off to Mrs. Hen’s 
house. 

“Well, that was a little unfortu- 
nate, too,” thought Mrs. Goose. “I 
wonder what I had better do next? 
But the cocoa-and-cooky party had 
reminded her that she had been 
invited to have a cup of tea with 
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Mrs. Squirrel, so she decided to go 
and see if her friend was waiting 
for her. 

Yes, there she was. “Now, tell 
me about it,” she said. ““Were you 
helpful?” 

“TI tried to be—but.. .” 

Then all of a sudden Mrs. Goose 
took out her big green-and-yellow 
handkerchief and began to sniffle. 

“Well, never mind,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, kindly. “Mr. Pig told me 
how you pitched snow into his 
pudding. Were the other things you 
tried to do like that?” 

“Yes. I made a big noise on Mrs. 
Owl’s porch when she was trying to 


sleep. I took down Mrs. Sheep’s. 


blankets when she wanted them up. 
I spilled the little rabbits into the 


“All Animal’s Day” 


A Modern Fable 
DOROTHY STUART BURDEN 


“Rossy 


Bobby heard mother’s voice down- 
stairs. He turned over sleepily pull- 
ing the covers over his head. The 
sound came through. “Bobby!” 

Then determined footsteps. Bobby 


could hear heavy breathing beside 
the bed. 

“Bobby Eeds, get up this instant. 
I do declare you are as sleepy as 
an owl mornings. You’re more 
trouble to get up than any ten 


snow bank when I was giving them 
a ride. I couldn’t seem to be helpful, 
at all! What shall I do? Scratch out 
my resolution?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her, quickly. ““We must all try 
to help others. But we’d better be 
sure what they want, so we can do 
the right things for them, now, 
hadn’t we?” 

“Was that what you meant when 
you said ‘Watch your step’>” 

“Just exactly. It is very bright 
of you to see that!” 

Then Mrs. Goose was so pleased 
at being called bright that she began 
to smile. So they had their tea, 
everything was rosy and cozy, and 
she was quite happy again. 


other children, I know.” 

His covers were pulled off and 
Bobby’s small eight year old body 
shrank into a smaller space. 

“Get up, I say, get up. Do you 
know I started half an hour ago to 
wake you?” 

Bobby pulled leaden legs to the 
edge of the bed. Then he saw 
because his eyes weren’t opened 
before. 


The legs were a scaly yellow. His 
eyes really opened all the way now. 
They followed from his foot up to 
his chest. He was a boy no longer. 
An owl sat on the side of the bed— 
a feathery fat owl. 


Bobby took a quick look at his 
mother who didn’t seem to notice 
any change. 


*““Now that you’re really up I can 
go downstairs and finish getting 


breakfast. Mind—no going back to 
bed.” 


Bobby nodded unhappily and 
rose to walk to the mirror. His face 
was ugly—no rosy cheeks, no blue 
eyes. A face of feathers and a blank 
stare. 


Bobby entered the dining room 
in slow motion. What would father 
say to an owl at his table. Mother 
hadn’t noticed; but father might 
chase him from the house. 
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His sister, Margaret who was 12, 
looked up first. 

“It’s about time, Bobbee.” She 
made a face at him, but he didn’t 
care as long as she didn’t notice 
any difference. 

Jack looked up from his Latin 
book. He was 14 and in junior high 
and felt superior to everyone. 

“Festina lente.” 

Father looked from the pages of 
the paper. “Stop that Latin.” 

“But father, I was describing 
Bobby. It means ‘hasten slowly’.” 

Bobby forgot to be abject for a 
minute—“You’re as mean as a—as 
a skunk,” he said. 

There before his eyes it happened. 
Jack turned immediately into a 
skunk. His tail lying straight behind 
him on the floor. 

Bobby’s mouth dropped. He look- 
ed from Margaret who was looking 
at Jack and smiling to father who 
was still rattling his paper before 
him. 

Mother started talking in the 
kitchen. The door was closed and 
no one could hear a word. She 
chatted along merrily for several 
minutes while Jack read Latin and 
finished his cereal. Margaret ate 
cereal daintily and slowly and 
father rattled his paper. 

Mother opened the door still 
talking. ‘You might answer a body. 
I asked a civil question, John.” 

“Oh, Martha, you chatter like a 
magpie. I couldn’t hear with the 
door shut.” 


Bobby closed his eyes. He could 
not look—oh—no—not mother, too. 


“You know, John, you wake up 
mornings as grumpy as a bear.” 


Father, too. Bobby opened one 
eye—yes, there stood mother or— 
that is a large bird. It was a dark 
blue-grey with black wings. Bobby 
realized he’d never seen a magpie 
till now. The black eyes snapped as 
she—it—took the empty dish from 
father’s place and put it on the tray 
and put his cereal bowl in front of 
him. 

“Come on, John, eat your break- 
fast.” 


Father folded the paper and his 
black furry head turned slightly on 
the side. 


“Please forgive me, Martha. But 


this mess down at the office has me 
all on edge.” 

“It’s all right,” said the magpie 
and patted father’s big, furry 
shoulder with a large wing. Mother 
sat down at her place after putting 
the tray on the sideboard. 

Come, Margaret, first it’s Bobby 
and then you. You get up all right, 
but you are slow as a turtle in 
eating.” 

Bobby watched Margaret turn. 
It took just a second. He’d never 
seen a turtle sitting up. It looked 
so funny that in spite of himself he 
laughed. 

Four sets of animal eyes stared at 
him and he sobered down immedi- 
ately. He rose, and said, “I must 
hurry to school.” 

He ran. He couldn’t stand it any 
longer. 

On the corner were Mary Lou 
and Betty waiting for Helen. They 
waited every morning. Helen was 
in sight and just as she got to 
them she said, “The alarm didn’t 
go off this morning. You should 
have seen me dressing. Gee! was I 
ever quick like a bunny!” 

She laughed a high girlish giggle 
while she was changing from Helen 
to bunny; but her friends didn’t 
seem to notice. 

He looked down at himself again. 
Sure enough, he was still an owl. 
It wasn’t so bad if no one else 
noticed. 

The girls walked ahead of him all 
the way to school, chatting away. 
He almost thought like magpies, 
but he stopped himself. He didn’t 
want any more changes made even 
on girls. 

At the school Billy Dingle called 
him. “Say, Bobby, can you come 
over after school and see my new 
airplane model? I finished it last 
night. It’s beauty. Say what’s the 
matter? You look funny.” 

“Do I)” said Bobby. 


The Four Winds 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so, 
So blow it east, or blow it west, 
The wind that blows—that wind 

is best. —Traditional 
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“Yeah, kind of white. Feel sick 
or something?” 

“Noaw!” 

“Gee! this plane is neat—what | 
mean slick. Harvey’s making—” 

Bobby couldn’t keep his mind on 
the conversation. Funny, too, be- 
cause planes were his main interest 
in life up till now. 

Beside him a girl said, “‘He’s a 
wolf,” and a boy half across the 
field turned into a wolf. Another 
girl said, ‘“‘She’s a slick chick”— 
Betty turned into a chick with 
slicked down fuzz. 

Then all around him he heard 
things said and the children change 
as fast as the word was spoken, 

yellow as a dog.” 

“As slick as a cat.” 

“As hungry as a pig.” 

“He’s a rat.” 

“Sly as a fox.” 

“As fleet as a deer.” 

“Big as an elephant.” 

“Like a porpoise.” 

“Mean as a snake.” 

“Little as an ant.” 

“He buzzed like a bee.” 

“Quiet as a mouse.” 

“Soft as a kitten.” 

“Fast as an antelope.” 

Bobby felt like running. But just 
then the bell rang. The animals 
lined up. There were no children 
left in the yard. 

The teacher came out and im- 
mediately turned into a cat as 
someone yelled “sour puss.” 

Bobby felt faint and finding him- 
self on the end of the line he turned 
and ran. Quick like a—no—no—no 
more animals. 

“Stop it—stop it this instant. I 
can’t leave you a minute or you go 
right back to sleep.” 

Bobby opened both eyes and 
there was mother—no magpie—just 
mother. He felt of his face — no 
feathers. 

“T’ll get right up. I feel fine. I’m 
not sleepy as anything.” 

“All right, son, and, please hurry. 
Be quick like a—”’ 

“Oh, I'll be quick all right—-don’t 
worry about me.” 

Bobby could hear mother telling 
father down the hall. 

“You know, Bobby got up so 
much quicker this morning. I won- 
der why)” 
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Sacsahuaman 
1. DYER KUENSTLER 


lr YOU were to visit Cuzco, 
Peru, in South America, you would 
see the pre-Inca fortress of Sacsa- 
huaman. This famous ruin is more 
than a half-mile in length, and it is 
considered one of the wonders of 
the world. 

It is situated on a hill over- 
looking the Inca-Spanish city, and 
undoubtedly it was built to defend 
the original pre-Inca 
hostile tribes. 

What would you think of a house 
that had three outside walls, one 
behind the other? The fortress is 
built on rising ground, and it has 
three exterior walls—but these walls 
do not run in three long straight 
lines. They are built in a systematic 
zigzag manner, for greater defence. 
Study the first sketch and you will 
get a good idea of the fortress with 
its three zigzag walls. 

The ancient builders worked with- 
out cement or mortar, and they 
fitted the blocks of stone so carefully 
together that nothing can be pushed 
between, not even the blade of a 
knife. 

Huge boulders of granite strength- 
en the projecting corners, some of 
which are over twenty feet high, 
and twelve thick, and weigh twenty 
tons. 

The second sketch shows you one 
of these zig-zag corners, and in the 
last drawing the Indian standing 


city from 


before the blocks gives you an idea 
of their immense size. 

The last time Sacsahuaman was 
used as a stronghold, was after the 
Incas had been defeated by the 
Spaniards. The Conquerers had re- 
built the city of Cuzco on the inde- 
structable Inca foundations, and 
they had also set up Manco, the 
brother of Huascar the late Inca 
ruler, as a puppet prince. 

3ut Manco was no puppet ruler. 
He gathered his Inca chiefs and 
warriors together, and besieged the 
Spaniards in Cuzco. A number of 
Inca warriors stationed themselves 
at Sacsahuaman, and from the walls 
of the fortress they hurled stones, 
and burning arrows into the city 
below. As most of the dwellings had 
thatched roofs, they quickly caught 
fire, and before long more than half 
of Cuzco was in flames. 

If Manco had kept on fighting, he 
might have won back his kingdom, 
but he considered the planting of 
his crops vastly more important 
than fighting the Spaniards, and he 
was finally overthrown. 

This strange, ruined fortress is 
now a wonder sight for visitors. 
Guides eagerly point out the his- 
toric spots, including the backless 
throne where the ruling Inca was 
supposed to review his warriors. 

Tourists are also told of the 
Inca’s wonderful irrigation projects, 


One End of the Ruined Pre-Inca Fortress of Sacsahuaman, Overlooking 
Cuzco, Peru, showing the Three Zig-zag Walls. 
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A Corner of the Zig-zag 
Showing the Enormous Size of the 
Stone Blocks 


Wall, 


and of a long tunnel which once led 
from the fort to the royal palace 
at Cuzco, and other interesting 
truths and legends. But the greatest 
wonder of all is the fortress itself! 

It is believed that the stones of 
the fort were quarried about a mile 
away. Besides having no horses, the 
Incas knew nothing about wheels, 
therefore they had no carts to har- 
ness to their sturdy llamas. One 
wonders how the huge stones were 
carried from the quarry to the site 
of the fort. 

The ancient builders understood 
the principles of the lever and the 
inclined plane, but their tools were 
mere stone hammers, and stout fibre 
ropes. 

How did they fit the stones so 
exactly to each other, and what 
method did they use to raise the 
huge boulders on top of each other? 


At present we can only guess! 
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Unhappy Landing 


SYDNEY W. MAGUIRE 


Ir WAS a perfect day to get into 
trouble. For two days the rain had 
poured down without any let-up. 

Dick stepped out on the porch to 
search the sky for a break in the 
clouds. There wasn’t enough blue to 
make the smallest patch, not to 
mention a whole pair of Dutchman’s 
breeches. Dick sighed. What could 
he do to amuse himself through 
another long, dreary day? 

When Sister came home at noon- 
time, she had left her open umbrella 
on the porch to dry. Dick smiled to 
himself as he bent down to pick up 
the umbrella by one of its ribs. He 
had an idea! 

Dick strutted up and down the 
porch with the umbrella on the top 
of his head, up-side-down. The stunt 
was much too easy, so Dick spent a 
delightful few minutes balancing 
the umbrella by its handle on the 
end of his up-turned nose. The 
trick was a good one but there was 
something about it that suddenly 
reminded Dick of the circus. In a 
flash Dick became a tightrope walk- 
er, the umbrella waving over his 
head as he picked his way down the 
length of porch. He imagined him- 
self dressed in tights, swaying over 
the heads of a crowd of people as he 
stepped off the make-believe tight- 
rope. It would be an easy thing to 


do. Now, if he really had a tightrope. 

The porch railing! That was the 
very thing that he needed. He 
clambered up on the railing dragging 
the umbrella after him, then, with 
uncertain steps, made his way 
along the narrow strip of wood. 
Several times he teetered as though 
he was going to fall but he reached 
the big post by the front steps 
without an accident. 

Dick, who had been imaginin: 
himself at the top of a circus tent. 
was discouraged to find he was so 
close to the porch floor. Why he 
could easily jump that distance! So 
using both hands to clutch the 
handle to his chest, Dick sprang to 
the floor to prove that he could do it. 

“A parachute!” he whispered to 
himself. “Why didn’t I think of 
that before” 

Dick was anxious to try out his 
new idea so he crouched down low to 
give a mighty leap into the air. 
Instead of swaying back to the 
porch with the umbrella spread like 
a parachute over his head as_ he 
expected, Dick landed with a thud 
on his two feet. 

“T wasn’t high enough,” Dic! 
complained. 

Without a second thought he 
scrambled up on one of the porch 
chairs. Then taking a deep breath, 
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Dick gave a whopper of a jump but 
when he landed in a heap on the 
floor the umbrella was covering him 
like a tent. 

**What do you know about that?” 
Dick asked himself. 

Dick inspected the umbrella. It 
certainly looked like a parachute. 
Perhaps the chair hadn’t been high 
enough. If he could jump from the 
porch railing to the ground, it 
would probably work. Dick wrink- 
led up his nose at the drenching 
rain as he scampered for the new 
position. It was silly to worry about 
the rain when he had an umbrella to 
protect him. 

Prrrrrrr, prrrrrrr! Dick gave his 
best imitation of the sound of an 
airplane as he made ready for his 
jump. Dick had heard that there 
was a terrific jerk when a parachute 
opened. He sprang from the railing 
expecting something of the kind 
when the umbrella took hold but he 
wasn’t prepared for the strange 
ripping sound that he heard on his 
way to the ground. What could it be? 

Dick sat in the squashy earth of 
the flower-bed and stared at the 
long tear in the silk cover of sister’s 
umbrella where it had caught on a 
thorn of the rose bush. After a few 
minutes he realized that he was 
sitting in a very wet spot. Putting 
his hand under him he pulled out 
one of mother’s geranium plants 
that had been snapped off at the 
root. Now he was in trouble! 

“T know what [Il do. Pll run 
away.” Then to give himself cour- 
age, Dick repeated the last words to 
himself. “Pll run away!” 

The rain did its best to drive Dick 
back home as it beat down on him 
from every side. With the torn 
umbrella tucked under his arm, 
Dick sloshed down the street headed 
toward the open country to the 
west. 

Squish, squish went the water in 
Dick’s rain soaked shoes while his 
feet grew heavier with every step. 

“IT wonder how many miles ] 
have gone)” Dick whispered with- 
our knowing that he had been gone 
such a short while. 

Ahead of him at the bend in the 
road was a thicket of trees. In there 
he might find a warm dry spot where 
he could hide for the night. Dick 
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crawled under the biggest bush 
that he could find but the ground 
was wet and soggy. He was tired 
but the branches were dripping rain 
and it was too cold and wet to lie 
down. 

Dick began to wonder what moth- 
er was doing. She was probably in 
the kitchen cooking supper. Then 
he tried to guess what they were 
going to have for supper. My but he 
was hungry! 

“T wouldn’t mind running away,” 
Dick said aloud, “if the sun were 
shining.”’ He put down the umbrella 
so that he could rub his stomach 
with both hands and wished that it 
didn’t feel quite so empty. 

“T know what Ill do. [ll wait 
until tomorrow to run away. Then 
maybe the sun will be shining.” 

Dick was so happy at the thought 
that he started to run as fast as he 
could in the direction from which he 
had just come. He wasn’t as far from 
home as he had thought so he was 
back before he knew it. 

Dick banged the front door and 
then he stood still and sniffed the 
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air. What was it that smelled so 
good? He was expecting that mother 
would be surprised to see him but 
her voice sounded the same as 
usual when she called, ‘Dick, will 
you please do something for me?” 

Coming into the hall mother stood 
still when she saw the bedraggled 
Dick. ‘““Why, Dick, where have you 
been? You are soaking wet 
covered with mud!” 

Dick hung his head. “Well, you 
see, | decided to run away but it was 
raining so hard,.. .” 


and 


“You ran away?” mother scowled 
at him. “What were you running 
away from)” 

Dick looked down at his muddy 
told mother 
how it happened. He didn’t forget 
to tell her about sister’s umbrella 
and the geranium plant. 

When he had finished mother 
said, “‘Well, Dick, it is a very sad 
story but | don’t think 
away help. Come 


clothes and then he 


running 


would outside 


with me while the ground is still wet 
and we'll fix the geranium plant.” 


Mother tore off several leaves 


from the geranium stem before she 
thrust it deep into the ground. 
“That wasn’t so serious,” she said. 
“Tt will take a little time for the slip 
to root again, but it will grow. I 
wish the umbrella could be mended 
as easily, Dick. What are we going 
to do about that?” 

“T’ve been thinking about it,” 
Dick stammered. “‘I guess I could 
buy sister a new one from the 
money in my bank.” 

“That’s a good idea,’ mother 
said. “Sister has a birthday next 
week so you can give her a new 
umbrella. In the meantime we can 
hope for sunshine.” 

Dick shivered 


they went back in the house. Mother 


with the cold as 
looked from him to the clock. 

“If you hurry you will have time 
bath 


Does fresh vegetable soup sound 


for a warm before supper. 
good to you)” 

“Oh, boy!” Dick shouted as he 
bounced up the stairs two steps at a 


time, 


Tommys Snow Man 


Tue GROUND was covered with snow. Tommy 


was very happy. 


“‘Let’s make a snowman,” said Tommy to Jimmy. 


“Oh, let’s,” said Jimmy. 


“Mother, may we make a snowman?” Tommy 


asked his mother. 


“Yes, you may if you put on your own wraps and 
help Jimmy with his,”’ answered his mother. 
So Tommy put on his snowpants and buttoned 
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Jimmy’s for him. Tommy pulled on his galoshes. 
He also had to put on Jimmy’s because Jimmy was 
not big enough to do it himself. He tried very hard 
and was learning rapidly. Tommy put on his cap. 
Jimmy put on his cap. Tommy put on his mittens. 
Jimmy put on one mitten. Tommy had to help him 
with the other. 

They were glad to get outside. The air smelt so 
fresh, and the snow looked so white. First Tommy 
and Jimmy made snowballs. 

Tommy threw one at Jimmy. It missed him. Jimmy 
threw one at Tommy. It missed him and hit a tree. 
Tommy threw another one at Jimmy. It hit Jimmy’s 
ear. Jimmy threw one at Tommy. It hit him right 
on the end of his nose. It did not hurt because they 


did not pack the snow very hard. It was fun. 

“Now let us make our snowman,” said Tommy 
to Jimmy. 

Tommy showed Jimmy how to roll the snow on 
the ground so it would make a big ball. Jimmy rolled 
and rolled and rolled. He was making the head. Tom- 
my rolled and rolled and rolled. He was making the 
body. Finally the balls had grown big enough. Jimmy 
could not lift his off the ground so Tommy picked 
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up Jimmy’s ball and put it on his. Now they had a 
head and a body. The snowman looked funny with- 
out any face. As Tommy made the snowman he 
sang about making it. This way he told Jimmy just 
what to do. 

“What could we have for eyes?” thought Tommy. 

“Jimmy we could have two pieces of coal for eyes. 
I'll go and ask mother if we may have some,” Tommy 
said out loud. 

Tommy asked his mother. She told him to go 
down in the basement and get two pieces out of the 
coal bin. He did this. Now the snowman had eyes. 

“What could we use for a nose)” Tommy asked 
Jimmy. 

Jimmy thought and thought. 

“A carrot,” answered Jimmy. “I'll ask mother.” 

Jimmy’s mother gave him a carrot from the refrig- 
erator. 

“Thank you,” said Jimmy. He was trying to remem- 
ber to be as thoughtful as Tommy. 

Now the snowman has eyes and a nose. He doesn’t 
have a mouth. 

“Let’s find a stick for a mouth,” said Tommy. 

Tommy looked for a stick. Jimmy looked for a 
little stick. They each found one. Tommy used his 
stick for the upper lip. Jimmy used his stick for the 
lower lip. 

“The snowman ought to have some buttons down 
the front,” said Tommy. “I'll go in the house and 
ask mother if I may have four pieces of coal.” 

Tommy’s mother told him to get some coal. Tom- 
my got the coal and put it down the front of the 
snowman for buttons. 

“The snowman hasn't any ears,” said Jimmy. 

“You look for a stick, and I'll look for a stick,” 
said Tommy. 

Tommy found a tiny stick that looked to him 
like an ear. Jimmy found a stick that looked to him 
like an ear. 

Now the snowman had eyes, nose, mouth, buttons 
down the front and ears. 

“The snowman needs some arms, Let’s find some 
sticks to use for arms,” said Tommy. 

Tommy found a stick that looked like. an arm. 
Jimmy found a stick that looked like an arm. 

Now the snowman had eyes, nose, mouth, buttons 
down the front, ears and arms. 

“The snowman needs hair,” said Tommy and Jimmy 
together. They both thought of the idea at the same 
time, 
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“We could use sticks,” said Jimmy. 

“No, let’s get some hay. I think that would make 
better hair,” answered Tommy. 

So Tommy and Jimmy got some hay from a 
neighbor. 

The hay didn’t want to stay on the snowman’s 
head. 

If we put something on his head, it would hold it 
on.” said Jimmy. 

“Let’s get one ‘of daddy’s hats,” said Tommy. 
ask mother.” 

Mother said that daddy didn’t have an old hat, 
but she gave him a cap. 

He cocked it on one side of the snowman. 

“T wish the snowman had eye brows,” said Jimmy. 

“We'll find some tiny sticks,” said Tommy. 

Tommy and Jimmy looked and looked. Finally 
Tommy found a tiny stick. Then Jimmy found a 
tiny stick. 

Now the snowman had eyes, nose, mouth, buttons 
down the front, ears, arms, hair, a cap, and eye brows. 

“The snowman hasn’t any feet,” said Tommy. 
“You roll one ball, and [ll roll another.” 

So they rolled and rolled and rolled, It didn’t take 
very long to make the feet. Tommy picked up his 
ball and carried it over to the snowman. He put it 
in front on one side for the left foot. Jimmy carried 
his over and put it on the side for the right foot. 
Jimmy felt very proud that he could lift the ball of 
snow. 

Now the snowman had eyes, nose, mouth, buttons 
down the front, ears, arms, hair, a cap, eyebrows 
and feet. 

The snowman was done. Tommy and Jimmy 
couldn’t think of another thing they could do to 
make the snowman any better. They had worked 
hard. 

Tommy stood back and looked at the snowman. 
Jimmy stood back and looked at the snowman. The 
snowman seemed to smile at them. Tommy and 
Jimmy smiled back. 

“Let’s leave the snowman and show it to daddy 
when he comes home from work,” said Tommy. 

*“‘Let’s” answered Jimmy. 

So Tommy and Jimmy left the snowman standing 
in the front yard waiting for daddy to come home. 

(As the story is told to the children they might 
like to guess what Tommy and Jimmy are going to 
do next to the snowman. The children might like 
to draw the snowman as you tell them the story. 


What I Would Rather Be 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I wouldn’t like to be a bear 


And go coasting, too. 


I wouldn’t like to be a horse 1 would rather be a little boy 
And sleep all winter through And pull a heavy load, 


Because I like to skate on ice I wouldn’t like to be a cow 
A tiger, lion or toad. 


And live with daddy and mother 
And with my little sister Sue 
And my tiny baby brother! 
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Bob-White of the Piney Woods 


Bos-wutte was the tiniest 
baby! No bigger than the tip of 
a man’s thumb! And the soft 
down that took the place of feathers 
was the exact color of the ground. 
So long as he stood still, Mother 
Quail told him, no enemy could 
see him. “Bob-White! Bob-White!” 
she would sing, over and over, 
happily. The dry brown needles 
of the longleaf pines made a thick 
carpet on the forest floor. And 
the tall pines that roofed this 
forest world let the sun through 
in tiny flecks of light. The tree 
trunks threw long shadows at the 
ends of the day. 

It was then, when one could 
hide in the shadows, that Mother 
and Father Quail called their flock 
to come and eat the weed seeds 
and tender grasses. One tiny parent 
always stood on a fallen log or a 
stump to watch for enemies, while 
the other watched their covey. 

Today they were feeding on a 
small patch of ground where one 
could find brown weed seeds and 
a few bits of tender grass. My, 
but they tasted good! Bob-white 
ate and he ate till he was even 
rounder than before. But Father 
Quail stood guard without eating 
at all, and Mother only ate a seed 
here and there to show them which 
were good. 

Where the upland meadow met 
the piney woods, the grass and 
bushes grew thick and tall. It was 
there that Father watched. Soft 
rustlings in the brush seemed to 
tell him that danger was near. 
And once the littlest quail, the 
lame one, strayed too near those 
bushes. “Quick! Quick!” Mother 
called, but the little lame one 
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was too slow. Mother flew across 
the path, now, dragging one wing 
as if hurt. But it did’ no good. 
She had meant. to make the enemy 
follow her instead. But it was only 
a mouse, and the mouse carried 
the least one away. Mother’s eyes 
were filled with horror when at 
last she turned back to her remain- 
ing chicks. 

Later that same evening Bob- 
White saw a huge still shape that 
was an owl drifting across the 
meadow. Mother bade him hide 
under the nearest leaf. But now 
they saw a strange thing happen. 
As the mouse that had got the 
least one darted back, the owl 
swooped low and caught it in its 
talons, then carried it away. Mother 
didn’t seem half as much afraid of 
the owl as she had the mouse. 

One day it was the same with a 
hawk. At sight of the huge bird 
with its hungry bright eyes, Mother 
Quail bade her covey hide beneath 


a low bush. There the hawk could 
not have got at them. But instead, 
the hawk caught a snake that had 
been swallowing birds’ eggs. 

It would have been so nice for 
Bob-White and the rest of the 
covey just to play in the sunshine! 
But Father and Mother always 
seemed afraid. And the minute one 
of the covey of a neighboring quail 
strayed too far away, a quick black 
and white shape that was a skunk 
darted out of the bushes -—- and 
Bob-White never saw his small 
neighbor again. The skunk had 
come out of the row of thick 
bushes, where it could hide. So 
that was one reason why Father 
always watched those bushes! 

Another time it was a red fox, 
tiptoeing along with a bird in its 
mouth, that filled Mother with 
fear. But quick as thought, she 
had all her babies hidden beneath 
her wings. And her wings were 
marked exactly like the log she 
hid beside. The fox passed her 
by — that time. But who could 
tell about next time? 

As Bob-White and his brothers 
and sisters grew larger, he began 
to understand why they slept as 
they did, in a circle, with their 
tails inside. For that way, they 
could all watch out for danger, 
and they could watch in all direc- 
tions. 

But now the weed seeds were 
harder to find. They had eaten 
so many of them! Father and 
Mother Quail began leading their 
covey farther afield. But always 
there was the open meadow on 
one side, and on the other the 
deep piney woods. And _ between, 
at the edge of meadow, there were 
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dark shadowy places where grass 
and bushes grew tall and danger 
lurked in hiding. 

Nights were cooler now, even in 
the piney woods, where it never 
gets very cold. The tall grasses 
were turning brown. Then the 
most awful thing happened. It 
was the sound of a gun, and at 
the sound, the great hawk fell 
on the far edge of the meadow. 
Who, now, would catch the mice 
and snakes that came out by day 
in the meadow? But the worst 
was the awful sound of the gun, 
a sound Bob-White and the younger 
members of the covey couldn't 
understand. If the little quail family 
had lived in fear before, it was 
frantic now — for awhile. But 
Mother bade them all take to 
hiding and stay there — all day, 


if need be. They might still escape 
being seen. And — that time — 
they did. 

It was the man with the gun 
who dropped the match. In one 
instant the flame shot up through 
the fringe of bushes and dried 
grasses that rimmed the meadow, 
and shut off the piney woods. 
With quick alarm calls Mother 
got her small covey as far from 
this new danger as they could run 
on their short legs. Then, when 
the smoke stung eyes and throats, 
Mother called her covey to snuggle 
under her wings. Perhaps that 
would protect them from the smoke. 

But now men came on the run 
and fought the fire. Had it got the 
head start of them, it would have 
been no use. But they did put 
it out. And soon the creeping flames, 


A Number “A 1” 


W oop is used for so many 
purposes that it is hard to say which 
is the most important or the most 
useful wood. During the war our 
government gave the balsa tree the 
highest priority rating. Balsa wood 
was so important because it was 
being used for airplane manufacture 
and other vital war purposes. In 
fact, it was so important that all 
supplies of it were reserved for war 
purposes and only the scraps and 
rejects were used for making mode! 
airplanes and toys. 

Balsa is a Spanish word meaning 
raft. When the first Spaniards 
arrived in the New World, they 
found the South American natives 
using rafts made of lightweight 
logs. The trees from which the logs 
were cut soon became known as 
“balsa” or raft trees. 

Balsa wood is so valuable today 
because of its unusual combination 
of lightness and strenght. It is only 
about one-half as light as cork and 
yet it is one-half as strong as spruce. 
Balsa owes its light weight to the 
fact that less than ten per cent of 
its weight is fiber. A cross section of 
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a balsa log shows that it is not a 
solid mass of fibers as are oak or 
spruce woods but that it consists of 
thousands of tiny air-filled cells. 
These cells are barrel-shaped and 
about the size of a pin hole. The 
wood fiber itself may be white, 
pinkish or brownish. 

All balsa wood, however, does 
not have the same weight. This is 
because the weight of the wood 
increases as the tree grows older. 
But even heavy balsa, weighing 
25 pounds per cubic foot is com- 
paratively feather-weight when com- 
pared with hickory or oak which 
weighs seventy to eighty pounds per 
cubic feet. Because heavy balsa 
is no stronger than the lightest, 
the lightest weights are in greatest 
demand today for airplane construc- 
tion. The British mosquito bombers 
which are made from balsa wood can 
travel about 400 miles an hour 
because of their strong light-weight 
construction. 

From a distance the balsa tree 
might be mistaken for a North 
American cottonwood. Both are tall 
and straight with but few branches. 
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with the men that fought them, 
all were gone, and only the smoking 
black stumps of the bushes re- 
mained. 

At the time, Bob-White knew 
only that the smoke was gone, 
and that now all twenty of them 
could forage over what might have 
been twenty acres of meadowlands 
without too much fear. For no 
longer did skunks and foxes, mice 
and snakes hide in the thick mushes 
and matted tall grasses along the 
edge of the woods. The little game 
birds really had a chance, now, 
in their upland meadows rimmed 
about with piney woods. And when 
spring came again, and there were 
more of them, the short grass was 
tender and the herbs and plants 
were filled with the best tasting 
seeds a quail ever ate. 


Wood 


And their bark also is smooth and 
mottled gray and white. The leaves 
of the balsa, however, are much 
larger, sometimes measuring four- 
teen inches across. 

The balsa tree grows so profusely 
in Ecuador that it has become 
known as the weed tree. The trees 
are found not only on the coastal 
regions but also along the banks of 
rivers and streams which penetrate 
the hinterland as well. Although 
the balsa trees are to be found in 
virgin forests, they grow most pro- 
fusely in regions where clearings 
have been made. Seeds which have 
been dormant for years come to 
life when exposed to the sunshine. 
These new trees spring up so rapidly 
that within a few weeks the ground 
is covered with a stand of shoulder 
high new growth. And within a 
year the new balsa trees will be 
about 12 feet in height and 2 to 2% 
inches in diameter. And they are 
ready to market when six to eight 
years of age. 

The people of Ecuador are begin- 
ning to realize what a “gold mine” 
their monopoly supply of balsa really 
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is. In order to insure an undim- 
inished supply for years to come, 
their government in 1937 passed a 
law requiring the planting of two 
young balsa trees for every one 
which was cut for commercial pur 
poses. 
Because balsa trees grow close 
together along the coast or on rive: 
banks, they are one of the easiest 
trees to log off and market. They 
require no searching out and mark- 
ing. Also, balsa wood is so light and 
soft that it requires but little 
chopping to bring down a tree. The 
few branches are then removed, the 


bark peeled off and the trunk is cut 
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into 15 ft. lengths. These logs are 
now dragged by oxen or tractor to 
the nearest river bank, where they 
are fastened together into rafts. 
When the rainy season swells the 
streams, four or five rafts are fas- 
tened together and the natives make 
a holiday of bringing them to mar- 
ket. They put up a shelter on one of 
the rafts, pile another with bunches 
of bananas and other produce for 
market, and with their families and 
friends they drift along merrily. 
Although about 98% of the world’s 
supply of balsa comes from Ecuador, 
small quantities 
imported 


have also been 


from Nicaragua, Costa 


A Garden Friend 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


We HAD an argument at 
school this morning, daddy.” 

“Was it serious, Bobby?” 

“It was pretty silly, I thought,” 
said Bobby. “It was all over a 
toad.” 

“A toad is interesting. What was 
the argument, Bobby?” 

“The boys said if you touched a 
toad your hands would grow warts. 
I said I didn’t believe it; that that 
was just silly. What do 
think, daddy?” 

“T used to think that too when | 
was a youngster and for a long time 
I believed it. But I learned later 
that it is not true. The skin of the 
toad secretes an acrid fluid that 
sometimes irritates a tender skin 
and perhaps that is the way such a 
report started. At any rate in al- 
most all countries the bite of a toad 
and the watery secretions from its 
skin have been considered poison- 
ous. But now we have learned that 
it is not. It does, however, serve 
as a protection to the toad. Many 
a dog has learned that a toad is not 
dainty food.” 

“‘Haven’t we heard, daddy, that 
toads live to be hundreds of years 
old in trees or stones)” 

“That’s another report that is not 
true. They have been known to live 
thirty-five or forty years and it is 


you 


thought some live much _ longer. 
Like many reptiles the toad can live 
a considerable time without food 
and with a very small supply of air; 
but the stories of their living in 
solid stone or in the heart of a tree 
with no possible outside connection 
is not true.” 

“The toad isn’t very good looking 
anyway. I don’t care to handle him: 
warts or no warts,” said Bobby. 

“He does have beautiful eyes, 
Bobby. Did you ever notice them?” 

“No. He moves away so fast I 
really never did get a good look at 
him.” 

“His eyes stand out from his 
head. The pupil is black and oval 
and the iris shines like gold. He 
takes no chances with his eyes 
though because when he sleeps he 
draws them back into his head so 
they are even with the surrounding 
surface and are out of danger. The 
ears are little, flat oval spots behind 


Rica, Guatemala and Columbia. 
Because of the great need for this 
precious light-weight wood at the 
present time, our government is 
now encouraging its shipment from 
these other balsa-producing coun 
tries. 

being used in 
making airplanes, balsa wood has 


In addition to 


many other important uses today. 
Some of these are the making of life 
preservers, swimming belts, pick-up 
buoys, submarine mine floats, pon- 
for refrigerator 


toons, insulation 


equipment also for sound proof 


construction. 


and a little lower than the eyes. 
He sings too, Bobby.” 
“He does! I’ve never heard him.”’ 
“It’s the male that does the sing- 


ing for the family. When he sings 
his throat stretches into a large 
balloon-like sac. His note is a pro- 
longed trill continued by day and 
night and is considered by many as 
one of the most beautiful of nature’s 
sounds.” 

“‘He’s a pretty smart fellow, isn’t 
he, daddy?” 

“Yes, he’s smart all right. He 
knows how to manage his affairs. 
He always moves around a worm 
until he has a chance to grab it 
head first to swallow it.” 

**What’s the idea?”’ asked Bobby. 

“It’s this way. A worm has little 
horny hooks extending backwards. 
If he swallowed it tail first all the 
little hooks would scrape his throat 
on the way down. If the worm 
makes too big a mouthful he uses 
his front legs to stuff the wriggling 
worm down his throat. It’s very 
funny. When he is swallowing a 
large mouthful he closes his eyes as 
if he were enjoying himself very 
much. He never drinks water. He 
absorbs it from his food and through 
his skin.” 


“He is a fast worker, too. 


His 


tongue is attached to the lower jaw 
at the front edge of his mouth. He 
sticks it out a long way and since 
it’s sticky any insect that touches 
it sticks fast and is drawn back 
into his mouth and swallowed. This 
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is done too quickly for the eyes to 
follow. He is a good digger too. He 
kicks the ground backward with his 
strong hind legs and his whole body 
except his head is soon covered. If 
an enemy comes along back goes 
his head and he is out of sight 
quicker than you can say ‘Jack 


Robinson’.” 


A Year 


Tue LAST one of the Swamp 
Roses had scattered its seed amid 
the rushes and cattails. Mr. Wood- 
chuck had gone to sleep in his 
underground home by the old rail 
fence. Most of the pond in the 
pasture land was covered with ice. 
On one side of the small body of 
water, near the bank, was an open 
place. 

After snow came, not many visi- 
tors were seen at the old pasture 
pond. However, that winter day, 
there were two geese swimming 
about in the open place near the 
bank. Sometimes they thrust their 
broad bills under the water and 
pulled up some stem or root from 
the bottom of the pond. They liked 
to eat the stems and roots of the 
water plants. 

During the late autumn of that 
year, these two geese had stopped 
for the night on the bank of a river 


“I'd really like to get acquainted 
with him, daddy.” 

**A toad can be tamed enough to 
eat out of your hand, Bobby. 
Everyone respects him for his use- 
fulness.” 

“Usefulness? Is he useful too?” 

“Yes, indeed. He’s always wel- 


come in our garden because he eats 


insects and other small creatures 


at the Pasture Pond 


B. F. BISHOP 


not far away. Early in the morning, 
as they were about to start again 
on their southward journey, they 
heard a terrible noise. At that same 
instant, they caught sight of a boy 
with a gun. 

They flew up quickly, but not 
quickly enough. Mrs. Canada 
Goose’s wing had been pierced by 
a bullet from the gun. It was a 
wonder that she could fly at all. 

After they had gone a few rods, 
they had looked down and had seen 
the old pasture pond. Everything 
had been quiet around the pond 
except a red squirrel who had been 
returning to his home in the hollow 
tree after a visit to one of his store- 
houses. It had looked like a quiet, 
safe place, and so the two geese had 
alighted there. 

Farmer John, walking along the 
snow-covered cowpath, saw them 
swimming about. As he watched 
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that are pests in any garden 
Greenhouses make an effort to keep 
them around. They keep the green- 
house grounds free from slugs, snails. 
cutworms and injurious beetles that 
eat the roots of all kinds of plants.” 

“Boy, wait until I tell the fel- 
lows about the toad. They'll change 


their ideas of him.” 


and wondered, he noticed the in- 
jured wing. 

“Aha!” said he. “So that is the 
reason you are not spending the 
winter in the Sunny South.” 

Every day after that, the farmer 
brought his axe to the pond, and 
broke the ice for several feet along 
the bank. He knew that if the geese 
could not get food, they would die. 
What they ate besides the water 
plants, he did not know. 

Days and weeks passed, but the 
injured wing did not seem to heal. 
At least, Mrs. Goose did not seem 
to be able to fly from the ground. 
She had tried it often, but she 
could not rise over ten feet in the 
air. So after a while, she did not try 
any more. 

Winter passed and spring came. 
One day Mrs. Goose was wandering 
around among the yellow marsh 
marigolds. Suddenly she stopped. 
In front of her, on the wet marsh 
land, was a tussock of grass. That 
was exactly what she had _ been 
looking for. 

At once she began to make a 
nest. She built it of grass and reeds 
and leaves; when it was finished, 
she lined it with the soft down from 
her own breast. After that she laid 
seven dull, white eggs in it. 

When all was ready, she began 
to sit on the eggs to keep them 
warm. Many, many days she sat 
there, only leaving her nest for a 
few minutes when she was hungry 
or thirsty. 

Mrs. Goose did not mind the 
long days for she thought that the 
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pretty nest in the marsh land was 
about the most beautiful thing in 
the world. Around her, the marsh 
marigolds nodded in the morning 
breeze. The gentle south wind often 
brought her a whiff of perfume from 
the wild azaleas that grew on the 
bank of the pond. She watched the 
baby raccoons make their first 
frightening trip down the trunk of 
the old hollow stub. She watched 
the two bear cubs as they crossed 
the pasture land on their way to 
the deep woods. 

And then, one day, there were 
seven baby geese following their 
mother around the marsh land. 

While the young geese were still 
small, both of the old geese began 
to lose their feathers. Neither of 
them could fly then. So they had to 
stay at the pond. 

Day after day they fed on the 
weeds and grasses and berries. By 
the end of the summer, the young 
geese were as large as their parents. 

One evening in late autumn, 
Farmer John came and stood by 
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some evergreen trees near the pond. 
The geese were acting strangely, he 
thought. As they swam around the 
pond, the long neck of each bird 
was stretched to its full height. 
Farmer John knew that they were 
listening to a sound which he could 
not hear. 

Then, suddenly, there came float- 
ing down from the sky, a sound of 
many cries, “Honk, honk, honk, 
honk, honk!” 

“That’s what they have been 
listening for,’ cried the farmer. 
“Their friends from Canada! Now 
I wonder what they will do. Can 
Mother Goose fly with her new- 
feathered wing?” 

He stepped out from behind the 
bushes that he might see them 
better. High up, flying in the shape 
of a letter V, he saw a flock of birds 
flying steadily south. Straight over 
the pond they passed and, as Farmer 
John listened to their honking cries, 
he watched to see what the geese 
on the pond would do. 

How pretty they were with their 


black heads and necks stretched to 
their greatest length. Their grayish- 
brown backs shone in the moon- 
light. 

Then a low signal sounded — it 
was the voice of the old gander. 
The next moment there was a great 
flapping of wings and all nine of the 
geese rose from the pond, high in 
the air. 


“She’s going!” exclaimed Farmer 
John as Mother Goose flew high 
over his head. “Her wing is healed!” 

And sure enough, high over the 
tree tops flew the nine geese from 
the pond, and fell into line at the 
end of the V-shaped formation. 

As Farmer John watched them 
flying away over field and river, he 
wondered just where they would 
spend the winter. Perhaps in south- 
ern Texas or southern Florida. 

“They deserve a good winter in 
the South after the winter they had 
here,” he said to himself. 

And let us hope they had one. 


Lets Have a Terrarium 


Many schoolrooms do not 
have enough light for real window 
gardening but a terrarium makes it 
possible to have something growing 
during the winter under even the 
most adverse conditions. 

A rectangular tank is easiest to 
obtain and to plant,—either a fish- 
tank or a Wardian case may be 
used. However the possibilities of 
using round bowls or other odd 
shaped containers should not be 
overlooked. Bowls or tanks may be 
very large or small enough to be 
put on the teacher’s desk or on a 
small table. 

Once the bowl is procured the 
next problem is to decide what type 
of plants should be grown. Here, 
too, there are many alternatives. 

Cuttings of ivy, coleus, impatiens, 
sweet potato vine, tradescantia or 
wax begonia are all easily rooted in 
water or in damp sand. Cut or break 
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the stems slantwise a little below 
the nodes. There are various hor- 
mone powders and solutions com- 
monly sold in garden supply houses 
which will hasten rooting and assist 
the rooting of more difficult varieties. 
Other plants such as the flipper 
plant or the well known pick-a-back 
plant will root from leaves and small 
spider plants will grow on long 
stems from their mother plants. 
When the tiny plants are ready 
place a layer of charcoal, pebbles 
and broken pieces of flower pots on 
the bottom of the bowl and cover 
them with good soil. If the dirt is 
arranged in a hill formation so that 
only an inch or so of the soil covers 
the front part of the tank an artistic 
arrangement may be achieved. 
Plants should be grouped so that 
the effect is not too spotty. Dark, 
heavy masses such as ivy should be 
at the bottom of the hill. Coleus 


and the red-leaved wax begonias 
will help to provide a pleasing color 
contrast. A tiny wax begonia or 
kalancho may be purchased in full 
bloom and will continue to blossom 
for months. Children will like to 
plant lentils, date pits or citrus fruit 
pits and wait for the tiny plants to 
sprout. 

When the planting is completed 
to everyone’s satisfaction the garden 
should be carefully but thoroughly 
sprinkled. Use a small bulb sprink- 
ler. Now a piece of glass which has 
been cut to fit should go over the 
top. As a safety precaution we 
always tape the edges of the cover 
with black bicycle tape so no rough 
edge causes trouble. In the warm 
moist air of the terrarium the plants 
will grow rapidly, in fact occasional 
pinching back will be necessary to 
keep them from becoming spindly. 
Now and then the glass may be slid 
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to one side for a while to change the 
air. Nothing ever goes wrong with 
such a planting unless there is too 
much moisture and a mold is formed. 
At the first sign of mold the cover 
should be removed and left off for a 
time. 

If the pupils and teacher can go 
to the woods a woodland terrarium 
will be fun. If such a trip is im- 
possible a small group might go 
after school or individuals may 
bring in the plants on a given day. 
Partridge berries, rattle-snake, tiny 
evergreen seedlings, tiny ferns, 
mosses, colorful mushrooms and 
fungi, sprouting acorns, hepaticas 
and violet plants are all suitable. 
Enough black soil from the woods 
should be brought in to make the 
planting possible. To soften the 
bare look of the soil, the front and 
sides of the tank should be lined 
with moss, placed so that the green 


is visible from the room. When the 
moss is in place add the dirt as 
explained before and arrange the 
plants. A tiny path, a sunken pool 
made from a dull colored ash tray, 
a piece of fungus covered stick to 
represent a fallen log, or a few 
colored stones are all welcome addi- 
tions to the scene. If the planting is 
a little sparse at first insert small 
evergreen twigs or berry laden 
branches for color and _ interest. 
These may be removed later as the 
other things begin to grow. In this 
type of terrarium a frog or toad will 
live happily if foods in the form of 
fruit flies, ants or mealworms are 
raised separately and fed to it fre- 
quently. Feeding will have to be 
done with care so that the animal 
will not escape. 

A bog planting is most unusual. 
A swamp may be duplicated and in 
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this mucky soil very tiny swamp 
plants will grow rapidly. 

A desert terrarium is extremely 
simple. Since most deserts are flat 
the most natural looking scene will 
be achieved by having a level layer 
of sand on the bottom of the tank. 
In this plant small cacti. Add a 
piece of petrified rock, a few small 
bleached chicken bones or a dead 
branch or two to add to the barren 
appearance. No glass top is neces- 
sary unless a horned toad or a 
lizard is to live in the tank. These 
animals may be purchased from a 
biological supply house which will 
also furnish directions for their care. 

Establishing any one of these 
terraria is a worthwhile science 
activity. Maintaining any one is 
practically effortless and color, in- 
terest and even bloom will be 
assured even during the winter 
months, 


Heigh-ho for a mountain top covered with snow 
While wild flowers bloom in the valleys below. 
There little Toinette and sturdy Johann 
Are up with the earliest light of the dawn. 


The house that they live in, a pretty chalet, 


Perches high on a cliff, so rugged and gray. 
The walls are of timbers, flat stones make the roof, 
Whatever may happen, it is quite weather proof. 


When summer grass covers the hilltops so steep 

There children find pasture for goats and for sheep 
Fach morning they climb up in sunshine or rain 

And at night, all the flocks are brought homeward again. 
Their lunch on the mountain is milk, bread and cheese, 
The children seem very well nourished with these. 
‘They are out in the sunshine and fresh air all day, 

So, no wonder they feel happy-hearted and gay. 


In winter, when valleys are covered with snow, 
And all the wild flowers are sleeping below, 
There is school in the daytime for all girls and boys, 
And, at home, the lads learn to carve trinkets and toys. 
Girls cook and embroider and help Mother spin, 

When wild winter weather keeps little folks in. 

So sturdy Johann and little Toinette 
Find no time to waste and no reason to fret. 
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CHIMP, THE PET MONKEY I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Monkeys are said to be the smartest 
of all animals. Four big kinds, gorillas, chim- 
panzees, orang-utans and gibbons have the 
most intelligence. 

Baboons in their natural haunts have taught 
themselves to pick up and throw stones. Their 
arms are very strong, and their aim is good. 

In captivity monkeys imitate the human 
beings around them, and soon learn many 
tricks. 

Men who have studied monkeys, and zoo 
keepers tell us that young monkeys learn as 
rapidly as children, but as a rule, after a 
monkey reaches the age of three or four years, 
his intellect ceases to expand. 

Chimp, our young chimpanzee hero was 
born in a tree, but he was brought up on a 
bottle like a baby, for an accident happened 
to his mother and she was unable to care for 
him. 

From the first he adored his master and 
mistress, and very soon he had the run of the 
house. One of his favorite occupations was 
“dressing-up.”” When the choice was left to 
Chimp, he always picked out a bright-colored 
plaid vest and put it on. 

In the top picture Chimp is drinking cod- 
liver-oil from a bottle. And listen, boys and 
girls, he really enjoyed it! 


Later on Chimp saw some children eating 
ice-cream cones, and right away he reached for 
one. When a little girl handed him her cone, 
he stuck his mouth into it and messed up his 
face. But he loved the ice cream and he soon 
learned to handle a cone as well as the average 
boy or girl. 

Chimp had his own chair and table and he 
ate his food from a bowl. However, he was a 
bit of a show-off, for when his master had 
company, Chimp used a spoon, but when no 
one was watching him, he generally picked up 
his food with his fingers. 


One day Chimp’s master took him outside 
to watch two small children ride their tricycles. 
Then the monkey was given a tricycle built for 
him. He got on it immediately, but did not 
know how to push down the pedals. When 
Chimp caught on what to do, he raced up 
and down the walk, a very proud monkey. 
In the past picture he is holding a large 
teddy-bear, with his top lip curved upward in 
pleasure. He had a habit of grabbing up 
Pepper, the small house dog, but as Pep 
always looked uncomfortable in the monkey’s 
strong arms, Chimp’s mistress gave him this 
gt) m @6© toy bear to hug instead. He grew quite fond of 
‘eddy, and often insisted upon taking it to 
ls Mla. 24 bed with him. 
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Guinea Pigs for Pets 


Gurnea PIGS — more accu- 
rately called domesticated cavies — 
make interesting pets for children. 
They are alert, lively, bright-eyed 
little animals, weighing from 1 to 2 
pounds when full grown. They are 
inexpensive to buy and to keep, 
require little care, and do not scratch 
or bite their young keepers. 

The guinea pig is inaccurately 
named. It comes from South Ameri- 
ca, not Africa; and it certainly has 
no relation whatever to the pig, 
except perhaps that it resembles a 
tiny, fat porker in shape. Actually 
it is a member of the rodent family, 
with a stout, compact body, short 
incisor teeth, uncleft upper lip and a 
rudimentary tail. 

When the Spaniards first came to 
South America, they found domesti- 
cated cavies in large numbers living 
in the houses of the natives. There 
the animals were raised for food, 
and are relished to this day for their 
clean, white meat which tastes much 
like opossum. 

Cavies in their natural surround- 
ings are nocturnal. They feed mostly 
at night and rest during the day. 
They live in holes or burrows, like 
wild rabbits. They are herbivorous, 
and make squeaking and grunting 
sounds when communicating with 
one another. 

Guinea pigs are not nearly so 
prolific in reproducing themselves as 
is generally believed. Never more 
than two or three young are born at 
one time. Domesticated cavies may 
produce a total of 12 to 14 young in 
a year. 

Our illustration shows the three 
principal varieties of domesticated 
cavies. The long-haired or Peruvian 
cavy is the aristocrat of the family. 
He is bred principally for show 
purposes, and the champions may 
boast a family pedigree quite as 
impressive as that of a fine race 
horse or champion dog. 

The Peruvian cavy is not the pet 
for an amateur. He is expensive to 
buy and difficult to keep. His long 
hair must be carefully brushed every 
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day, and he is the least hardy of all 
the varieties. 

The rough-haired or Abyssinian 
cavies are strikingly different in 
appearance. Their frowsy coats al- 
ways look like the hair of a small boy 
who has just climbed out of bed. 
Their coats stick up in little rosettes 
about the size and shape of dande- 
lion blossoms. This gives the ani- 
mals quite a ferocious look, although 
they are very mild and gentle. Al- 
though hardier than the Peruvian 
variety, the rough-haired are usually 
seen only in cavy shows. 

The smooth-haired or Bolivian 
‘avies are the original type. Besides 
being most commonly used for pets, 
they serve mankind in another use- 
ful way. They are employed by the 
thousands for medical experiments 
and to test serums and antitoxins 
intended for use on human beings. 

Smooth-haired cavies come in a 
great variety of colors. These include 
pure black, red, brown, Agouti 
(reddish brown with black hairs 
mixed in), tortoise-shell, cream and 
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Bolivian Cavy | 


albino (pure white with pink eyes). 
Many pet shops carry several varie- 
ties. Professional breeders advertise 
their stock in pet magazines, and 
ship the little animals anywhere 
by express. 

Guinea pigs or cavies require 
about the same care and accommo- 
dations as rabbits, which they re- 
semble in many ways. Each pair 
should have a hutch about the size 
of an orange crate to live in. The 
hutch should be open on top and 
at least one side for ventilation, but 
covered with wire netting, of course. 

smaller, closed nesting-box 
should be placed in one end. Cover 
the bottom of the hutch with loose 
straw or sawdust, which should be 
changed at least once a week. The 
hutch should be placed outdoors on 
sunny days, but kept in a shed at 
night. Cavies need a heated room in 
cold weather. 

Provide the hutch with a shallow 
water pan or dish, which is cleaned 
and refilled daily. Also provide a 
pan for grain, a small piece of rock- 
salt and a small wire hay basket to 
hold the hay up off the floor. 

Keep the hay basket filled at all 
times. Cavies also need green food 
every day. They like cabbage and 
lettuce leaves, carrot roots and tops, 
parsley, dandelions, plantain, spin- 
ach, celery, tender lawn clippings. 
Once every day, preferably in the 
evening, they should be given as 
much grain as they will eat promptly 
—oats, bran or chopped grain (chick- 
en feed). 

Baby cavies are especially inter- 
esting. The young are born fully 
furred and with eyes open. In a few 
hours they are hopping about the 
hutch. They begin taking solid food 
the day after birth, although their 
mother nurses them for about 3 
weeks. 

Plenty of food, clean quarters, 
pure water, room for exercise, a 
reasonably even temperature and 
good ventilation. Given these, a 
guinea pig will make any child 
friendly little pet for many years. 
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Inspiration Trail 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose) 


The New Year 


A flower unblown; a book unread; 
A tree with fruit unharvested; 
A path untrod; a house whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 
A landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade neath silent skies; 
A wondrous fountain yet unsealed; 
A casket with its gifts concealed — 
This is the Year that for you waits 
Beyond tomorrow’s mystic gates. 

— Horatio Powers 


“A New Year’s gift to the world”, said the Frost, 
“Rich lace curtains which nothing cost”. 
— Charles Leland 


Though we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful we must carry it with us or we find it not. 
— Emerson 


Difficulties are things that show what men are, 
— Epictetus 


A little snow, tumble about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. 
— Shakespeare 


They that govern the most make the least noise. 
— Seldon 1584-1654 


Whilst that the childe is young let him be instructed 
in vertue and lytterature. 


— Lyly 
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On the wind of January 
Down flits the snow, 
Traveling from the frozen North 
As cold as it can blow. 
Poor robin redbreast, 
Look where he comes; 
Let him in to feel your fire, 
And toss him of your crumbs. 
— Christina Rossetti 


There is no defeat except from within. There is 
really no insurmountable barrier save your own in- 
herent weakness of purpose. 

— Emerson 


Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them, “‘Hiawatha’s Brothers’’. 

— “Longfellow 


The riches of scholarship and the benignities of 
literature defy fortune and outlive calamity. 


— Lowell 


There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so. 


— Shakespeare 


Simple Things 


The simple things of life are best, 

A modest home where one may rest, 

The invitation from a friend 

To come at even-fall and spend 

A pleasant hour, in deep arm chair, 

Forgetful of the day’s dull care, 

A cheerful fire burning bright, 

That lifts the shadows of the night. 

A simple book to travel through, 

And live our childhood days anew, 

A tree, beneath whose spreading shade 

The head in summertime is laid 

The brooks that murmur at our feet 

Each, helps to make our life complete. 
— Author Unknown 


He that respects himself is safe from others; he 
wears a coat of mail that none can pierce. 


— Longfellow 
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We should be careful to get out of an experience 
only the wisdom that is in it — and stop there; lest 
we be like the cat that sits down on the hot stove-lid. 
She will never sit down on a hot stove-lid again — 
and that is well; but also she will never sit down on 
a cold one any more. 


— Mark Twain 


Happiness 


Happiness is like a crystal, 

Fair and exquisite and clear, 
Broken in a million pieces, 
Scattered far and near, 

Now and then along life’s pathway, 
Lo, some shining fragments fall, 
But there are so many pieces 

No one ever finds them all. 

You may find a bit of beauty, 
Or an honest share of wealth, 
While another just beside you 
Gathers honor, love, or health. 
Vain to choose or grasp unduly, 
Broken is the perfect ball, 

And there are so many pieces, 
No one ever finds them all. 

Yet the wise, as on they journey, 
Treasure every fragment clear; 
Fit them as they may together, 
of Imagining the shattered sphere, 
Learning ever to be thankful, 
Though their share of it be small, 
For it has so many pieces, 

No one ever finds them all. 


ng — Author Unknown 


Education is a painful, continual, and difficult 
work, to be done by kindness, by watching, by pre- 
cept, and by praise, but above all, by example. 

— Ruskin 


The reward of a thing well done is to have done it. 
— Emerson 


A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of the 
game. 


— Charles Lamb 


Old friends are best. King James used to call for 
his old shoes; they were easiest for his feet. 


— Sheldon 


Every morning seems to say, 
he “‘There’s something happy on the way 
And God sends love to you”’. 


— Henry VanDyke 
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January 


Janus am I; oldest of potentates; 
Forward I look, and backward and below 
I count, as God of avenues and gates, 
The years through my portals come and go. 
I block the roads, and drift the fields with snow; 
I chase the wild-fow] from the frozen fen; 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men. 
— Longfellow 


Have a purpose in life, and having it throw into 
your work such strength of mind and muscle as God 
jas given you. —Carlyle 


Code of Robert Louis Stevenson 


To work “a little harder’ and with determination 
and _ intelligence. 


To remember enough of the past to profit by its 
mistakes, 


To “worry never’, but to think seriously of the 
future, and not only of today. 

To “play the game”’ fairly. 

To be cheerful and keep smiling. 

To perform my duties faithfully. 

To develop courage and self-reliance. 

To be kind to dogs and other dumb animals. 

To cultivate economy and to waste nothing of 
value. 

To look well after my health, and spend as much 
time as possible in the “great out-of-doors”. 

To keep thoroughly informed and ‘know more” 
about the business in which I am engaged. 

To ignore courteously any display of jealousy or 
unfriendliness on the part of others. 

To co-operate earnestly and sincerely with all my 
business associates. 


These things let me resolve to do at all times and 
under all circumstances. 


They spare the rod, and spoyle the child. 
— Ralph Venning -1649 


I Have Had My Hour 


Happy is the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call today his own; 
He who, secure within, can say, 
Tomorrow, do thy worst, for I have lived today. 
Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate, are mine; 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power, 
But what has been, has been, and 
I have had my hour. 


— Horace 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: I am very much confused as to our 
marking system, and often wonder what 
should we mark, anyway? 


Answer: Can we judge a child’s intelligence only by 
his ability to add and subtract, to pronounce the 
words in the reading lesson, to write correctly certain 
of the words in the assigned spelling lesson, to pass a 
test or examination? Quite frequently I find the boy 
who is weak in his arithmetic to be most quick, alert 
and accurate in making change in the grocery store. 
Often, the child who appears weak in geography can 
tell you in detail of a trip or a voyage he has taken, or 
can give to strangers a clear, concise impression of the 
industrial activities of his own city. And again, the 
child who fails to pronounce the words with proper 
accent and emphasis in the reading, has a fund of 
international knowledge far beyond most of the 
children, if only his bump of information be properly 
tapped. This brings us to the conclusion that, like 
Whittier’s barefoot boy, most boys and girls have 
“knowledge never learned of school’’—and that many 
are ignorant when measured by the A B C or by the 
8214% method. There is a fund of individual resources, 
abilities, capacities, talents, we believe, that we shall 
never reach so long as we measure in terms of averages 
rather than in terms of the individual. How are we 
going to reach the general information, reactions, 
responses of the boy and the girl out of school? How 
are we going to measure the spirjtual and mental 
qualities of the child—his appreciation for a delicious 
piece of literature that tickles his fancy and makes 
him chuckle with delight, his speed in arithmetic, his 
originality of expression in his oral speech, his back- 
ground and general information in the history and 
geography period? 

Are we not going to take into account the social 
relationships and qualities that characterize him as an 
individual in his group—his initiative, his sense of 
leadership, his power of attention, his honesty, cour- 
tesy, consideration of others, his self control? 

It is very refreshing to find many schools, both 
public and private, recording a child’s traits, charac- 
teristics, social relationships, rather than resorting to 
the old blue-book where, autocratically and almost as 
a matter of duty, the daily work was recorded. 


When a child feels that he can talk over with his 
teacher and with his parent his growth, his impulses, 
his desires, his ambitions; when the grading of a pupil 
means the combined judgment of the expert, of the 
teacher, and of the parent, I believe we are going to 


This friendly inviling department 
is for YOU, readers of AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD. Here you 
may present your problems with 
assurance that thev will receive 
practical and intelligent consider- 
ation. YOU are invited to use the 
CLEARING GROUND freely. 


have a more naturally and less artificial standard of 
marking; we are going to instill in our boys and girls 
the right sort of discipline, of leadership, of initiative, 
of self-expression, of good citizenship. 


Question: I am looking for a course of study 

in social studies for my intermediate grades. 

I’°d like to get one that would include several 

units with their references for music, art, etc. 

Answer: One of the most workable courses of study 
I know for the intermediate grades in social studies is 
the following: ‘“Teachers’ Guide” (irttermediate unit), 
Los Angeles County Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Question: Do you know of any collection or 
list of children’s books to include publisher 
and prices that will cover children from the 
age of 5 through 12? 

Answer: One of the best books I know for this 
purpose would be the book called “Children’s Read- 
ing,” by Terman and Lima, published by Appleton & 
Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York City. 


Question: I have a class mainly made up of 

boys (grades 5 and 6). They are extremely inter- 
ested in science. Can you please suggest books 
for their library table. 

Answer: “Story Book of Science,” Fabre, Century 
Co., Fourth Avenue, New York City. “The Boy’s 
Own Book of Science,” Darrow, Macmillan, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. “Science for Beginners,” Fall, 
World Book, Yonkers, N. Y. “The Fairyland of 
Science,” Buckley, Appleton, 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York City. “‘An Elementary General Science,’’ Hodg- 
don, Hinds, 5 Union Sq., New York City. “Boy’s 
Home Book of Science and Construction,” Morgan, 
Lothrop, 275 Congress St., Boston. “Early Steps in 
Science,” Webb, Appleton. 


Question: Could you suggest any courses 

that will be of help to me in aiding my children 

in the creation of poetry. I have a few really 
talented children in my grade, I think. 

Answer: I should suggest any of the following: 
“Poetry in the New Curriculum,” Hooper, Stephen 
Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt.; ““Enjoyment in Poetry,” 
Max Eastman, Scribners, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
“Creative Youth,’ Hughes Mearns, Doubleday, Gar- 
den City, N. Y.; “Creative Power,” Hughes Mearns, 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y.: ““The Child-Centered 
School,” (Chap. IT) Rugg and Shumaker, World Book, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Books in Review 


NED AND NANCY — by Inez 
Hogan. Pictures by Corinne Malvern. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 
$0.28. 48 Pages; Paper Covers. 

If there’s any one thing more 
than others that makes an adult 
sometimes long to turn back the 
years to childhood, it must be a 
beautiful little book for the primary 
grade such as NED AND NANCY. 
This is the “beginner’s book”’ in the 
new READING FOR INTEREST 
SERIES. It’s a gorgeous picture 
book with enough text to make it a 
primer in the modern manner. 
Simple one line sentences and a 
limited but familiar useful 
vocabulary help children learn to 
read successfully. Both words and 
pictures are educationally delight- 
ful in both oral and visual interpre- 
tation. If titles to come are as well 
done as NED AND NANCY this 
new READING FOR INTEREST 
SERIES will have been most aptly 
named. 

UNDERSTOOD BETSY by Doro- 
thy Canfield; illustrated by Catherine 
Barnes. (Henry Holt Co.) $2.00. 

The heroine of this story is nine 
year old Elizabeth Ann, whose 
father and mother died when she 
was a baby. When the story opens 
she lives with her great-aunt Harriet 
and her daughter Frances. Here she 
was reared in such delicacy that 
she hardly thought for herself. These 
aunts held it as their manifest duty 
to save this little child from living 
with other relatives, especially the 
Putney cousins of Vermont. But as 
the story develops the great-aunt 
Harriet becomes ill, and Elizabeth 
Ann is forced to live with the ‘un- 
desirable” Putney cousins. But after 
the first day on the Putney farm 
Betsy, as she is familiarly called by 
the Putney cousins, begins to find 
herself. From the beginning she 
learns from these real homey folks 
to cook and care for herself and like 
it. Things that she had never been 
allowed to do now bring her happi- 
ness. As might be expected before 
the story ends Aunt Frances comes 
to the Putney farm to take Betsy 
away. Then it is that Betsy and the 
Putney cousins realize how attached 


they have become to each other. 
But as Aunt Frances is going to be 
married and would have to spend 
most of her time traveling with her 
husband Betsy decides to stay with 
the Putney cousins — thus a very 
happy ending for everyone con- 
cerned. 


DOLLY MADISON’S SURPRISE. 
A picture book with big type tert. By 
Peter Wells. John C. Winston Co. 
Dolly Madison liked to give 
parties. She was always having 
them — and sometimes she just 
didn’t know what to have for dessert. 
Peter Wells heard of Dolly’s dilem- 
ma — how, we don’t know — but 
he did, and selecting one of Mrs. 
Madison’s most scrumptious par- 
ties he has made a fascinating color- 
ful book out of it, which he calls 
Dolly Madison’s Surprise. And the 
“surprise” is the first dish of ice 
cream served in America. Peter 
Wells doesn’t present any historical 
data to verify his findings — but 
who cared about that so long as we 
have the ice cream and a book so 
bewitchingly beautiful! Grown-ups 
will enjoy it; youngsters will love it. 


DRAGON PROWS. By William 
Bunce. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 
Time was when all that part of 
the eastern coast along Southern 
New England was known as ‘‘Vine- 
land.”” It was so named Vineland 
by that intrepid rover of the seas, 
Lief Erikson, glamourized as ‘‘Lief, 
the lucky.” That was about the 
year 1000 A. D., and, going on from 
there, Mr. Bunce weaves a story 
from facts and legends of a by-gone 
age that resolves into a yarn of 
fascinating pattern with highlights 
of romance and adventure. In the 
Bunce version of the Viking saga 
Erik, the youngest of a group land- 
ing on Vineland, is captured by 
Mengwi Indians. How he escapes 
and lives with a friendly Algonquin 
until his rescue by warriors from the 
Viking dragon-ship makes a story 
of action and excitement. It’s a 
long way back to the turn of the 
Tenth Century, but every boy and 
girl will find the trip through Mr. 
Bunce’s book well worth taking. 


-varicolored feathers. 
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(Page 40) 
Here are some clothespin In- 


dians and a twig tepee to decorate 
your sand table. For the tepee, six 
thin straight twigs, each about 
8-in. long, are needed for the frame- 
work. Tie these together into a 
bundle, wrapping the string around 
the twigs about 1-in. from the end. 
Spread the free ends in a circle. Cut 
the cover of brown wrapping paper 
or of muslin. Decorate with crayons. 
Drape it around the twig framework 
and secure with pins. 

Common knob headed clothespins 
are ideal Indian material. Both 
braves and squaws may be made of 
them. Both braves and squaws 
have black braids. Black crepe 
paper, 34-in. wide and 4-in. long. 
Fold the paper in half and cut into 
three strips, running the cut to 
within %-in. of the center fold. 
Unfold and braid the strips. Glue 
the uncut portion to the top of the 
head. To make the arms, wrap a 
pipe cleaner around the pin and 
twist together in the back, bend the 
arms into any position. 

Make the clothing of cloth or 
brown crepe paper. For the squaw, 
fold the material and cut the dress 
double with a neck hole just large 
enough to slip over the head. Put 
the dress in place and tie a band 
around the waist and also around the 
hair. 

For the brave, cut two fringed 
leggings and paste them around the 
prongs of the clothespin. Cut the 
blanket of cloth or crepe paper and 
fold around his shoulders, securing 
in place with a bit of paste. The 
headdress is cut of white paper with 
Glue around 
the head. 

A papoose in its cradle board is 
made by cutting the back of the 
board out of cardboard. The head is 
a wad of cotton wrapped in cloth 
with the features drawn on. Make 
the covering of paper with the 
lacing drawn on. Paste the paper to 
the back of the cradleboard. 


It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 


—Jean Ingelow 
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Switzerland 
(Page 37) 


Color all flesh light orange. 

Paint the sky and shadows on the 
mountain light blue. 

The plain sweater and cap may be 
orange and her trousers brown. 

The other sweater is white with 
red and green stripes. She wears a 
red cap and green trousers. 

Both have brown shoes. 


January Calendar 
(Page 3) 


Color back of the three animals 
with your medium blue crayon. 
Color back of the Happy New 
Year greeting with blue crayon but 
very lightly. Color the 
greeting letters with a deep red 
crayon. Color the squirrel with a 
the duck yellow 
and give the bunny pink ears and 
eyes and nose. The horn is yellow 
and the two caps bright red and 


color very, 


red-brown color; 


green. 
Record the daily weather 
the signs as shown on the calendar. 


using 


New Year's Calendar 
(Page 36) 


The beauty of this problem lies 
in its simplicity. The materials 
involved are bits of colored papers, 
a calendar pad, paste, 
pencil, ruler and eraser. The mount- 
ing is plain white paper. A second 
mounting of a tinted paper may be 
added if desired. 

Mark a very light line down the 
center of the mounting. Also mark 
the center of the top and base of 
the calendar pad. Paste the pad 
upon the mounting allowing more 
space at the top than at the bottom. 
This will result in more space at the 
bottom after the flowers are pasted 
across the top. 

Cut stem, leaves and flowers from 
folded, colored papers. A, B, C, and 
D are the forms used above. Some 
flower forms may be cut on the fold 
of the paper,—C. Others are cut as 
a whole, and result in two flowers 
at one cutting,—D. The smaller 
green leaves should be pasted at the 
end of the stem. Flowers may be 
composed of built-up parts and then 
pasted into place. 

Paste the stem down first. 


scissors, 


Then 
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add the other parts. Punch holes at 
the top and pass colored string or 
ribbon through these to hang the 
calendar by. If the white mounting 
is pasted upon a_ second tinted 
mounting, punch holes in the latter. 
Re-enforce holes at back for added 
strength. 

Colored papers, such as no school 
package offers, can be cut from the 
beautiful advertisements of maga- 
zines. Make a collection of these 
for this problem or any other cut- 
paper lesson later on. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 34) 


Do you watch for safety signs on 
your way to school? How many did 
you see? Can you read what they 
say? What color are they? Do you 
obey all signs that you see? 

Other safety posters may be made 
from this pattern by drawing in 
various other signs in place of this 
railroad sign and using bright safety 
sign colors for coloring the posters. 
Color the top part of the background 
in this poster orange with yellow on 
the lower part. Use darker colors on 
Sammy blue cap and 
trousers and red-orange striped hose 
and jersey. 


such as 


Mr. and Mrs. Snowman 
Build-up Poster 


(Page 35) 


Use blue or gray construction 
sheet as the background for this 
poster. Paste a curved foreground 
of white over lower half of blue 
in some snowflakes on the blue or 
gray sky. No. 1 is the shadow of 
the snowman couple—cut two of 
this pattern from blue paper and 
paste it on the white or snow fore- 
ground. Cut two each of No, 2, 3, 
and 4 and paste them on in order. 


-bright red or green for tie. 


No. 7, the arms, will need a cutting 
of four. No. 5, 6, 8, may be cut and 
pasted in order on Mr. Snowman, 
using black for hat and cane and 
No. 5A, 
6A and 8A may be cut and pasted 
into position on Mrs. Snowman. 
The shawl may be bright green, red 
and yellow plaid; the hat green with 
red flower and the bag red. 


National College of Education 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades, Children’s 
demonstration school and observation cen- 
ter. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially desiened 
courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Mid-year term: Feb. 3, Summer term: 
June 20, 
Write for catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Pox 712A, Evanston, III. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 
in Kansas City, at all times 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Ine. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST! 


of teachers and supervisors needed for entire west, in- 


1000’s 


cluding Calif., Wash., Ore., 


WILLIAM RUFFER. Px D. Moe 


which pay the highest salaries, 


FREE ENROLLMENT. 


Unexcelled Service. 


DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in West. 
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The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
SO popular. 


Plasteline Comes in 


Ten Different Colors 


“EL CLAY - MADE IN 
With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 


LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 


156) Cream 

156B Gray Green 

156N Yellow 

156A Terra Cotta (Red 
56T Light Brown 
156M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 

Bright Green 
156R Blue 

156C =Dark Brown 


of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 
may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


Price, per pound package, $0.35 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
156Z Assorted, four colors, 
YI ; : so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 

4 Ib. each, Cream, Terra 
Cetin. Mis Bee, aie caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 


Dark Brown, 80.40 over —— just put the clay away in its box no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 


for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


d New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Finger Painting is one of the 
Most Creative Forms of Expression 
for Young Children — 


It releases the student from the demands of the usual techni- 
cal skills and allows him unhampered expression of spontane- 


ous feeling. It is a fascinating art medium which opens up a 
new world of interest, resulting in satisfying fulfillment of 
the urge to create. 


FINGER TIP MAGIC 


A large, illustrated, 16 page book- 
let on the art of Finger Painting- 
its history, technique and uses. 
Finger, hand and arm patterns; 
mural, panel and landscape ef- 
fects; art and craft decorations. 
All new, complete, authoritative. 
The most complete booklet on the 
market. Price, per copy, $0.25. 


MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT Finger paint in a decorative panel 


Long hours of experimentation and meticulous selection of finest quality materials have 
gone into the development of Milton Bradley Finger Paint. The result is a plastic paint 
of just the right creamy consistency and uniform color values. It is smooth in texture and 
free from lumpiness. It spreads easily and will not liquefy nor coagulate in ordinary warm 
or cold temperatures. It is harmless to the skin and washes readily, with water, from the 
hands or clothing. It is not only adapted to design and pictorial painting, but is also an ex- 
cellent medium for decorating box covers, book-ends, blotter tops and other ornaments. 
Sprayed with clear shellac, designs are made permanent and washable. 


MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT is made in six popular colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Brown and Black. Put up in sets as follows: 


SET A — Six 8-ounce jars of Finger SET B — Six 4-ounce jars of Finger SET C — Six 2-ounce jars of Finger 
Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown, Black. 24 sheets of Finger Blue, Brown, Black. 12 sheets of Blue, Brown, Black. 12 sheets of 
Paint paper size 15% x 20%. Six spat- Finger Paint paper. size 15% x 20%. Finger Paint paper, size 15% x 20%, 
ulas and instructions for use. In Six spatulas and instructions for use. In box with cut out build-up. Six 
box with cut-out build-up. Price, In box with cut out build-up. Price, spatulas and instructions for use. 
per set, $4.50. per set, $2.75. Price, per set, $1.75. 


FINGER PAINT IN BULK FINGER PAINT PAPER 


In bulk, Pint jars, any color, $1.00 each. Half-pint jars, 24 sheet rolls, 15% x 20%, per roll, $0.60 
any color, $0.50 each. Quarter-pint jars, any color $0.36 100 sheet pkg. 15% x 20%, per pkg, $1.90 
each. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. x Springfield. Mass. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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